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Our job isto give you quality carbon blacks... 


in the quantities 
you need, exactly ., 
when you want them. bil 
Cabot’s been doing that 
job since 1882, leading the industry 
in quality and service, continually 
expanding production in 
step with the demands 
of the rubber industry. 


x { 4 77 FRANKLIN STREET: :BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Right now all existing facilities are be ing operated 
1 . ° . ’ 
at their maximum potential! 


° 14 ° , 
will be new Cabot units ready for actior 








Look to Du Pont for a COMPLETE line of 


THIURAM ACCELERATORS 





For samples, see your Du Pont 
representative or wrile E. 1. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





xecu 
arch 3. 1879. 





D. October, 
Offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, ) En 
Subscription United States and Mexico, $3.00 per year: pe ada $4.00; All other countries $5.00; Single Copies 35 cents. 


THIONEX (Tetramethylthiuram monosulfide) 


Versatile Thionex is an effective, economical 
primary or secondary accelerator for rub- 
ber. GR-S and Buna N. The delayed curing 
action of Thionex results in excellent proc- 
essing safety and makes it ideal for stocks 
requiring good mold flow. In wire insulation 
compounds Thionex provides fast cures and 
excellent electrical properties. GR-S stocks 


accelerated with Thionex are not only safe- 
processing and fast-curing—they have a 
long curing range. 

As an activator for thiazoles, Thionex is 
safer-processing and more economical than 
guanidines or dithiocarbamates. 

Available in dustless grain form for ease 
and convenience in handling. 


THIURAM M< (Tetramethylthiuram disulfide ) 


Thiuram M may be used either as a primary 
since 13°; 
by weight of Thiuram M is sulfur available 
Thiuram M can be substituted 
for sulfur as a vulcanizing agent. Non-sulfur 


or secondary accelerator. And, 
for curing, 
or low-sulfur compounds accelerated with 


Thiuram M have excellent resistance to 
aging and heat deterioration and display 


extremely low compression set values. As 
an activator for thiazole accelerators, Thi- 
uram M is excellent. 


It is available in dustless grain form for 
ease and convenience in handling. 


Thiuram E (tetraethylthiuram disulfide) 
is also available from Du Pont. 





TETRONE A (Dipentamethylenethiuram tetrasulfide ) 


Tetrone A is an excellent accelerator and 
vulcanizing agent for low-temperature cur- 
ing of rubber compounds. It contains 25‘ 

available sulfur—is active at 
230°F. Compounds 
vulcanized with Tetrone A have low set and 


by weight 
temperatures as low as 


outstanding heat resistance. 


In latex, Tetrone A is also a valuable 


activator for thiazoles, such as Zenite. Com- 
pounds accelerated with such combinations 
are fast-curing and have excellent aging 
properties. 

And, of real importance, Zenite-Tetrone 
A combinations have minimum tendency 
to precure and do not adversely affect 
stability. 


Tune in to Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” Tuesday Nights—NBC coast to coast 
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Another development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 





Crabbing Machine made by Birch Bros., Inc., Somerville, Mass. 


N this Birch Continuous Crab- 
bing Machine, the fabric is 
passed through boiling water to 
prevent the formation of creases, 
puckers and irregular shrinkage. 
The fourteen Hycar rubber cov- 
ered rolls squeeze liquid from the 
fabric as it passes from one vat to 
_another. They operate continu- 
ously under comparatively high 
pressures, must withstand boil- 
ing water and steam—as well as 
detergents, wetting agents and 
cleaning fluids. 


Ordinary roll coverings tend to 
deteriorate under such punish- 
ment, soften and wear excessively. 
But not roll coverings properly 
compounded of Hycar. For Hycar 





Hycar rolis covered oy Tyer Ruober Company, Andover, Ma 


The heats ow Hycar 


has unusual advantages — excep- 
tional resistance to high tempera- 
ture, abrasion, aging, most chem- 
cals and oils. Hycar-covered rolls 
have operated for many months 
without the slightest tendency 
toward softening or deterioration. 


What Hycar does here in help- 
ing maintain good product per- 
formance, and reducing operating 
costs, may point a way it can help 
you improve or develop products. 
Hycar resists oils and solvents, 
heat, weather and wear—has many 
more advantages. We'll gladly 
help you. For techni<al assistance, 
please write Dept. HC-5, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


iw this crabbing ast! 








Need high tensile strength? 
Hycar has it—plus abrasion 
resistance and more advantages. 


Hycar 


Reg OS Por OF 


Almaricaly Ry fer 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philblack* O and Philblack’ A 


Remove the nerve the easy way! 


You always get smooth, accurate extrusions with Philblack A or Philblack O. 

Rubber stocks mix promptly . . . without balky nerve difficulties. Further- 

more, uncured stocks compounded with the Philblacks possess desirable | 
plasticity, workability and excellent mold flow. When compounding, include 

either or both of these fast-curing, easy-processing Philblacks. 


Philblack A and Philblack O are available in bags or bulk. Send your order 
today. Then relax and let the Philblacks solve your processing problems! 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemicol Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. %A Trademark 


4 
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Faster eures for 
BUTYL RUBBER 
using 


VULKLOR 


A NEW ACTIVATOR 





Naugatuck recommends VULKLOR 
with G-M-F for Butyl Compounding 


@ Faster Curing 

Higher Modulus 

Superior Aging 

Nonblooming and Nontarnishing 


Moderate Processing Safety 


Lower Acceleration Cost. 


*WRITE FOR COMPOUNDING RESEARCH REPORT NUMBER 14. 


PROCESS —ACCELERATE—PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Other Products of Nauga‘uck Chemical 


Reclaimed Natural and Synthetic Rubber—Aro- 
matics — Agricultural Chemicals, SPERGON, 
PHYGON and TUFOR — MARVINOL Vinyl 
Resins — KRALASTIC Molding Powders — 
LOTOL, Compounded ed 0d Synthetic Division of United States Rubber Company 
Latices — DISPERSITE, Water Dispersions of WAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 

Reclaimed Rubber and Resins—SURFA-SEALZ, In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 

Rubber Compound for Surfacing Highways — Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
VIBRIN, Polyester resins — Rubber Labels — 
Heavy Chemicals. 


Fen. 
Naugatuck Chemical 
ail 
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by using Bemis TITE-FIT TUBING 


This recent letter from a 


ag a Thermoid 2." INDUSTRIAL. OIL FIELD TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
Tmo Company 


shows what big savings are 



















TRENTON + NEW JERSEY © USA 







realized when this waste- 


eliminating method is used. 






Bemis Brothers Bag Company 
Second Avenue and 5lat Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 







This versatile tubing fits almost any 






ng : Gentlemen: 
cafe] of-Meralo Moma alel in Ze] slp Axe) Mm olela colel- 


sizes. One roll may cover many different We have used Tite-Fit Tubing since ite inception over 






diameters and lengths without waste. 









10 years ago. Accurate time study figures show our sar- 
ings in labor costs on regular packaging operations to 
be as high as 33% to 60%. 








In addition, Tite-Fit Tubing has also provided the 






superior covering that is required for our export pack- 


aging. 


comment we receive from our customers on the neat, 







We are particularly pleased by the favorable 









Secure bales in which our merchandise is shipped. 









Very truly yours, 


Traffic Manager, 
Thermoid Company 






Perhaps you will find equally large savings 
with Tite-Fit-Tubing. It’s worth investiga- 
ting. Get the facts. Mail the coupon now. 






MAIL COUPON NOW 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 5134 Second Ave., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 








[] Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 


(] Send sample. Our packages are approximately 
cumference. (Please specify). 


inches in cir- 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn 32, New York 









Name = 





Firm 





Street 
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and you'll decide 
the reinforcement 


Test for the best 


a 





Products 


ON’T take our word for it. Test PLIOLITE 
S-6B against every resin on the market. 
That’s the real way to find the resin that’s 
best for your products when you're evalu- 
ating a reinforcing resin. 


Compare PuioLiTE S-6B with other resins 
you've tried for shoe soles, flooring, molded 
and inflated items, electrical insulation and 
a wide range of other items. Compare on the 
basis of every characteristic you want in a 
reinforcing resin—not just one, but all of 
them in combination. 





You'll find—as we did after many compari- 
sons in our own and independent labora- 
tories—that PLIOLITE S-6B, Goodyear’s new, 
easily processed resin, is superior to any 
other available resin in the majority of the 
properties you’re looking for in a rein- 
forcement. 


Write today for full details and sample for 
evaluation to: 


GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"— Every Sunday — ABC Network 


GOoD*sY 
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Pliolite-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, caro 
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ANOTHER NEW ‘wrerstare” service 








WE WILL 


LEND You a BANBURY BODY _;..: 


Now, you can have your Banbury rebuilt... and yet be 
“down” ONLY A FEW DAYS. We will LEND you a mixer 
body to use... at no extra cost to you. 


With this NEW, exclusive, plan your mixer 
output need be interrupted only the time re- 
quired to pull out your worn body and replace 
it with the body we lend you. Then away you 
go again at full speed, while we completely 
rebuild your own mixer body. When it is ready 


shipment. Other sizes are being added to our 
lending ‘‘stock pile.” 


Interstate Banbury rebuilding service is now 
in its sixteenth year. Every job is guaranteed, 
and so confident are we in our work that we 
do not hesitate to make this offer. 


. you just swap again, and return ours. 


We have No. 9 and No. 3A spray type bodies, 


in Al condition, ready right now for immediate 













READY TO GO — 


Call or wire us for estimates ... for 
action... for results. Time saved is 
vital ... and is money earned for you. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 


Phone JE-7970 
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Using more eh: SM. 


YOU'LL 
NEED 
MORE 


PELLE TEX 


[he SRF Standard of the Industry if 


i | \ 
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The 
GENERAL ATLAS 


Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS, 








¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 





A completely new and redesigned / 
FOR CONTINUOUS V 


pull and lil ¢ 


A NEW ROTOCURE, DESIGNED TO GREA 
OF THE VULCANIZING DRUM AND | 
BAND, IS NOW AVAILABLE AS A R 
























DRIVE ROLL 







VULCANIZING ROLL—60'' DIAM., 80'' FACE trate 


HEATING SHOES bolte 


Easy removal of the Vulcanizing 
drum to make quick roll changes is 
especially important when use of an 
embossed curing roll is necessary, as in large 
the production of floor matting and a“ 
stair treads. The changing of edge ° 
irons when producing conveyor or ir 
transmission belting is also facilitated. oc 
PRESSURE ROLL ADJUSTING MECHANISM ti 
The pressure (gauging) roll will with- 
stand a separating force of 250,000 


pounds per adjusting screw. It is Our « 


faYaysVe s¥ Val KR QU) ‘atl (TE B . contemplated that itein tide can eas 


.. aD NM Q S be calendered and cured in a single ‘ 
Pp A N Y ; operation, gauging being accomplished Rois 
AKRON 4, OHIO Vn between the pressure roll and the 


. pany 
curing roll. under 


PRESSURE ROLL 














SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 






| LE OL OCOLLLE 


, VULCANIZATION 


changes iro 79 Mo the tame! 


“C” HOOK 














~w 


One piece housings provide adequate 
“window” clearance for removal of the cur- 
ing roll. A special ‘‘C’’-Hook is furnished 
for supporting the roll as illustrated. All 
design details have been engineered to facili- 
tate and speed roll changing. For example, 
all supply and return lines are quick-dis- 
connect type. The heating shoes surround- 
ing the Vulcanizing roll are automatically 
retractable. 


Some desirable features: 


® All rolls are supported in self-aligning roller 
bearings, oil flood lubricated. 


® Speed range is adjustable from ‘2 to 6.2 
feet per minute. 


®@ Vulcanizing roll is 60° diameter; 80” face. 


@ Tension roll is hydraulically actuated; maxi- 
mum belt tension, 240,000 pounds. 


Easy replacement of the steel band is made 
possible by the ingenious arrangement illus- 
trated. After the curing roll has been re- 
moved, the specially provided ‘‘A-Frame”’ is 
bolted in place and jacked up far enough to 
remove the weight from the base rail on the 
near side. The two ‘‘foot blocks” are then 
taken out, permitting the belt to be removed 
through the resulting opening. 


Operation of the Rotocure is shown sche- 
matically at right. The Rotocure has many 
advantages over the conventional press on 
large production runs. For example: 


® Increased production provided by continuous 
operation, which eliminates opening, cool- 
ing, reheating and closing. 


®@ Elimination of overcuring and undercuring 


of the over-lap areas occurring on conven- 
tional presses. 





© Greater uniformity of stretch. 


Our engineers are available for consultation 
concerning the possibilities of the Rotocure 
for your particular products. 


*The Rotocure machine is a patented develop- 

ment of Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 

pany built by Adamson United Company 
| under a licensing arrangement. 


WIND-UP 


PRESSURE ROLL CURING ROLL 
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When you use TY-PLY, Rubber-to-Metal assemblies are 
really “Stuck for Life” — the life of the rubber compound 
itself. 


TY-PLY Q for bonding Natural Rubber, GR-S and GR-I 


compounds to metal during vulcanization. 


TY-PLY S for bonding Neoprene compounds to metal 


during vulcanization. 


TY-PLY BN for bonding the nitrile-type rubber com- 


pounds to metal during vulcanization. 





Stood the test of time since thirty-nine 


For Technical Booklet and Samples 
Write 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY INDIANA 
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BUFFALO RECLAIMS are, once again, helping 


to meet the drastic rubber demands 
of our national defense 






Rubber is an essential defense material, and as such, is subject to first call by 
our armed forces. As in World War II, Buffalo Reclaims are helping to alleviate the 
shortage of Crude and Synthetic Rubber. Boats, raincoats, batteries, tires for trucks, 
jeeps and command cars, parts for submarines, airplanes, guns and tanks, life rafts, 
pontoons and pressure tape are only a few of the hundreds of items in which Buffalo 
Reclaims are playing a vital part during this national emergency. 

Naturally, the demand of the military is placing an unexpected strain on our 
production capacity. For this reason, it is now very often impossible for us to ship 
your complete order or to make promises for future deliveries. This is not an arbi- 
trary stand on our part, but rather the result of a situation beyond our control. Here 
in Buffalo, all of us are working day and night to squeeze out every pound of re- 
claimed rubber that it is possible for us to produce. If this will not suffice, if this sup- 
ply is not great enough to meet the combined demands of all our good friends and 
customers in both the military and consumer fields, we'd just like to leave this thought 
with all of you: “Don’t blame the Buffalo . . . he’s doing his best!” 


»sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, Inc. Gy 


P. O. BOX 365 ° BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
68 years serving the industry solely as reclaimers 


TRENTON, N. J. H. M. ROYAL, INC. 689 PENNINGTON AVE. 
13 















































Yes, you will profit, as have many others, if you 
write to EEMCO for their proposition on Rubber 
and Plastics Processing Machinery. Engineered 
right, built right and of best obtainable materials 
you are assured of longer life and better production 
when you select EEMCO. If your present or future 
needs include any of the machines listed below, 
write EEMCO for a quotation. You will like their 
attractive prices and quicker deliveries. Standard 


and custom made, of course. 


LETTGO bez loc: & Wee. A 
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RUBBER AND PLASTIC 
MACHINERY DIVISION 
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UNIFORMITY 
Waters the Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 
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| Greater Fabric Uniformity 









The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products—smoother, more effi- 
cient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile 
engineers is available on request to help 
you with your problems in development 
or application of industrial fabrics. 


GAUGING FABRIC THICKNESS AFTER TURNER HALSEY 
WEAVING. One of a series of compre- MPANY 

hensive laboratory controls throughout Selling (th) Agents 
production to assure uniformity in all 40 WORTH ST NEWYORK 





Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


Wt. Vernon-Woeedbeny Wills 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore * Boston « Los Angeles * Akron 


October, 1950 
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How to obtain ofectwe TE SOSH 


without discoloration or stain 





QC 





OST rubber compounds require the addition of an anti- 
M oxidant material for age-resisting properties . . . to 
prevent cracking, checking, hardening and loss of strength. 
But most antioxidants tend to discolor the finished product 
or to stain materials with which they come in contact. 

For white rubber products . . . white sidewall tires, crepe- 
soled shoes, sponge rubber cushions, sanitary goods, refrigera- 
tor gaskets, and the like... Koppers offers you Di-tert-buty] 
para-cresol (DBPC). Tests have shown that DBPC is an 
effective antioxidant with non-discoloring and non-staining 
qualities. 

The effectiveness of Koppers DBPC as a rubber antioxidant 
in comparison with other commercially available antioxidants 
is discussed in detail in Bulletin C-9-115-2. Write for this 
bulletin and for other literature on DBPC. Send your requests 
to Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. IRW- 10, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


WITH 
-KOPPERS 


DBPC 


WHITE SIDEWALL TIRES. Added to rubber com- 
pounds from which “white sidewalls” are 
fabricated, Koppers DBPC give age-resis- 
tance without causing discoloration. 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 





Cami Lliriuion — 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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More Flex Life.... 
—— C- -128 


(A solid friable terpe 


Highly effective in small quantities 


Splendid physicals — 


Maintains hardness — 
Pi) Excellent flexing — 
LYMEL C-128 «- | 
Good age resistance — 


Unusual plasticizing 





properties at low cost. 


Can be used advantageously in GR-S or 
natural rubber. 


Excellent processing for highly loaded 
SILENE batches. 


Price 1912¢ 1,000 Ib. to a carload, 20!2¢ in less quantities, f. o. b. factory 


Readily Available 


Sample on request 


THE POLYMEL CORP. 


LD October, 1950 DETROIT PUSLiS LIBRARY ‘i 


1800 Bayard Street 
Baltimore 30, Maryland 




















da a belle fob ab lower code 


OU might be surprised at the roster of leading 

manufacturers who turn to these National- 
Standard Divisions for small-size wire and high 
carbon flat steel for special purposes. The uses are 
endless—special wire for everything from bottle 
caps to zither strings... steel for countless products 
from harmonica balancers to surgical instruments 
and springs for the finest watches. 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


Perhaps you are one of the manufacturers who 
has found that here research and development dig 
deeper, go further . . . that here the actual proc- 
essing of steel and wire is held to a hair line of 
quality and uniformity. 

These things invariably pay off for National- 
Standard customers in production economies and 
better product behavior. If you don’t know National- 
Standard, or about National-Standard services, we'll 
be happy to talk over your particular needs or send 
you a bulletin covering the work and specialties of 
any of the divisions listed below. 





Ss Conany al 


< S ¥ 
NSA EWS 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 





AVMEMNA STEEL Clifton, Ni J... cccccasscescesd Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich 
REYNOLDS WIRE. . Dixon, Illinois 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. Jersey City, N. J........... Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass 


Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
Industrial Wire Cloth 


Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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PITTSBURGH #7 Sk PLASTICIZERS 


wide range t 


from a single producer 


Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers 


PX-104 DiButy! Phthalate 

PX-108 DiIsoOctyl Phthalate 
PX-138 DiOcty! Phthalate 

PX-208 DiIsoOctyl Adipate 
PX-209 DiNonyl Adipate 

PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate 

PX-408 DiIsoOctyl Sebacate 
PX-658 TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
PX-916 TriPhenyl Phosphate 
PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company is now producing 
ten quality-controlled Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers—provid- 
ing the plastics, rubber, and protective coatings industries 
with a new, reliable source of supply. 

The objective of the Plasticizer Division 1s to make avail- 
able from one integrated source of supply a line of highest 
quality plasticizers in sufficient variation of type to fill 
virtually every need. Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Com- 
pany’s integrated operations, from the mining of coal to 
the purification of the finished plasticizer, permit quality 
control of all manufacturing steps. The Company’s position 
as a raw material producer gives maximum assurance of 
continuity of supply. 

Established evaluation facilities provide our customers 
with excellent technical service, while continuing research 
will provide new and improved products for the future. 

Descriptive literature on Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers is 
available upon request. Please address your inquiries to: 


D 
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PIV ISRTRG P\SSTUCATER 
, PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1960 Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 








IN BUSINESS TO REDUCE YOUR COSTS 











FOR TIRE BUILDERS...GREATER UNIFORMITY | x. ¢5- soma nes cove 
OF PRODUCT...INCREASED PRODUCTION — “sinvsssinwent "™" 


cutting equipment. 
Tire building operations are being simplified with 
NRM’s new automatic time-cycle control 








The human element affecting quality of! formed of the next function in the cycle. 
product as well as output is being greatly Smooth acceleration for fast application 
reduced in tire building operations. By of ply stock in one revolution of the drum 
replacing most of the manual functions without inching is made possible by a re- 
with automatic operations, the NRM Mode/ | versing two-speed AC high torque induction 
50 Sequence Timed Automatic Tire Builder is| motor. High speed is used for all stitching 
today not only turning out more tires hour | operations. Adjustable torque is provided by 
tapped resistors in series 
with low speed connec- | NEW EQUIPMENT OPERATES | 
va. BIAS CUTTERS AUTOMATICALLY | 
In normal use, the) 


Operator need simply to | Completely automatic cutting of bias fabric 
depress the foot pedal | for any pre-selected width trom 10” to 48” 





starter control. From then | is now being achieved with new electronic ¢ 
on the sequence timer|and mechanical equipment recently per- > 
automatically takes over, | fected by NRM. Accuracies of plus or | 
completing from 24 to 30| minus !y)” are being maintained withupto | 
functions as may be re-| 20 cuts per minute, resulting in greater | 
quired in the construc- | accuracy at less production cost. | § 
tion of the tire. When} Simple and foolproof in design, the new [ 
desirable, the timer can} NRM control equipment can be readily i 


be operated semi-auto- | adapted to your present as well as to new | K 
matically, eliminating the | NRM Bias Cutters. For added safety, a | 
dwell functionand requir- | built-in stop breaks the operating circuit ¢ 
ing the operator to trip | when cut fabric is not removed trom the 

the foot pedal for initiat- end of the table. Complete details and 

ing each automatic oper- specifications can be obtained simply by 

















; ation. | Writing NRM. 
after hour but producing greater uniform- | Automatic tools incorporated in the NRM 
ity of product from tire to tire. Model 50 include a pair of bead stitchers | 


With the NRM Model 50, complete|mounted behind the building drum. To 
mechanical functions in the building of a stitch the fabric around the beads properly, 
tire can now be pre-set on a program drum. the stitches are operated at two different 
Outside of manually placing the leading | pressures. Adjustment is provided sidveian! 
ply end on the drum and splicing the ends /for different width tires from minimum | 
of the ply and stitching we — eh “shoulder set’’ to “21” and diametrically 
the oe of the tire building cycle is from 12” to 20”. 
ae: ee q ad f The savings in tire manufacturing costs 

ty ee ay a nee nc jo a now possible with Model No. 50 Automatic 
-aSliy MOdifying each O rationa yc ) ~* . : - 

CASHY MOCUYINE SSC Operariona’ CYC'’ °° | Tire Builder are typical of the benefits you 
suit the tire building needs, there is a - : PE. . 4 
} o eee get from NRM’s research development work. 
separate timing adjustment tor each station. I “ill ages | oe NRM f | : : 
This adjustment consists of a single elec- | ** ee pt i date be ae . aoe Ane shes 
tronic timing circuit with multiple timing | PFOcuction problems. From their 5 years 
of creative engineering and actual manufac- 


potentiometers. , ee, 
For setup purposes, a pushbutton selects | turing experience, itis likely they can suggest 





any operation desired. The operator can further ways of improving the quality ot Another example of NRM’s constant effort 
also manually index the program drum to | your products, of cutting your costs. Write to reduce costs...the new 120” Vacuum 
any station, to skip or repeat an operation now or wire National Rubber Machinery Expander for large tires, installed in a lead- 


where required. All operations are engraved Company, 47 West Exchange Street, Akron ing tire manufacturer's plant. 


on the drum, keeping the operator in- | 8, Ohio. No obligation. | 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 














General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 
Akron 8, Ohio 









PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 
AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 


West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. i ; . 
EUROPE Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY : Snguert4 | : 


96 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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, INDONEX INDOPOL 
PLASTICIZERS POLYBUTENES 
For Rubber, Synthetic Rubber, For Rubber Goods, Adhesives, 
Asphaltic, and Resinous Mastics, Paper Products, 
N | Compositions and Tape. 
7 Bulletin 13 and Special Bulletin 12 
- Circulars 
INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 





910 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Improved Barco Rotary Swivel Joints 


FOR MINIMUM FRICTION 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


FRICTION-FREE PERFORMANCE WITH LOWER 
TURNING TORQUE. This compact, lightweight, 


low cost joint is especially efficient at high and 
low temperatures and pressures. It handles alter- 
nating steam and cold water without leakage. 
It is much more compact for the same capacity 
and has performed successfully on continuous 
rotation applications up to 30 RPM. This new, 
low torque joint will greatly reduce power costs 
and worker fatigue. It is practically mainte- 
nance free. 





WIDE TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE RANGES. 


The new Barco Rotary Swivel Joints withstand 
these extreme ranges with complete safety, no 
chance of bursting. Angular motion compen- 
sates for misalignment and there is no restricted 
internal diameter as in flexible hose. 


‘-. * 

Install these remarkable joints now. Our engi- 
neers will gladly discuss your problems. Sizes 
3g”, 19’, 34”, 1”. When ordering, give com- 
plete information about pressures, temperatures, 
fluids or gases, and any other special conditions. 





Fl EXIBL 3 JOIN TS Not just a swivel joint 
...but a combination of 

¥ a swivel and ball joint 

IN with rotary motion and 


responsive movement 
through every angle. 





“MOVE IN 


1810K Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois e¢ 
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In Canada: THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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HORSE 
HEAD 

LINC 

OXIDES 


...- Because the Horse Head line comprises the most complete 
family of Zinc Oxides for rubber: 
1. It is the only line having such a wide range of particle sizes, 
surface conditions and chemical compositions. 
2.Its conventional types cover the range of American and 
French Process oxides. 
3. Its exclusive types include the well-known Kadox and Pro- 
tox brands. 
That means you need not waste time adapting a single Zinc 
Oxide to each specific compound. Instead, just choose from the 
Horse Head line the Zinc Oxides that best meet your needs. 


BETTER! 
... Because you need to compromise less when you choose 
from the wide variety of Horse Head Zinc Oxides. 
... Because the Horse Head brands can improve the proper- 
ties of your compounds. 
Year after year, for nearly a century, more rubber manufac- 


turers have used more tons of Horse Head Zinc Oxides than of 
any other brands. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 


eDabas 


WORSE HEAD PRODUCTS 160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC 


800,000 POUNDS TOTAL PRESSURE 


TWO PAIR 24x24 DRILLED PLATENS 
INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTABLE 


700 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
PRESSURE 


SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENTS OF LOWER 
PLATENS 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR MOLD LOADINGS ZERO 
TO 200 TONS EACH MOLD POSITION 


TWO 24 x 24 MOLDS MAY BE USED IN SAME 
OR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES OR ONE 24 x 48 
MOLD—1” MINIMUM, 6” MAXIMUM 





MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers-Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
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New Sales Appeal 
Lasting Beauty 


@ Insoluble 
in all vehicles 


@ Bright clear colors 
@ Non-fading to light 
@ Non-settling 
@ Non-bleeding 











5 


Wi) 

“i, © Soft and easy 
to grind 

@ Alkali resistant 

@ Acid resistant 

@ Heat resistant 

@ Opaque 


Reds and Yellows 


With a combination of advantages found in no other red or 
yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leadership in 
research —Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now adding new 


sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing variety 7 
of products. All shades available for prompt shipment. 


*Trade Mark 
Registered 


SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH* 


Lithopone Lithopone 


October, 1950 








Sead for Folder giving complete details, with 

color chips. Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, 

division of The Glidden Company, Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Division of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. + Collinsville, III. ’ Oakland, Californi~ 
ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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Ppirtens MEWS for all Rubber Processors: 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


announces New hign strength 


SILICONE RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


Once again, General Electric leadership in the development of new silicone rubber 
compounds brings you a profitable new line of materials to help you make better— 
and different—products than ever before. 


Here’s how YOU benefit—by: 


@ Ease in processing; excellent molding and extrusion properties 
after only a five-minute warm-up time. 


@ Neutral stocks which you can color yourself create preference 
for your fabrication. 


@ Elimination of oven cure in fabrication of many parts. 


@ Outstanding hot tear strength; parts with undercuts easily re- 
moved from molds. 


Here’s how your CUSTOMER benefits—by: 


@ Obtaining parts with high tensile, high elongation, high tear 
strength, and excellent electrical properties at high and low 
temperatures (550 F. to —85 F.) 


@ Obtaining parts heretofore impractical with other silicone rub- 
bers—improving product appearances. 
The General Electric silicone rubber laboratory is the most completely staffed and 
equipped in existence. To its facilities have been added new and expensive equip- 
ment which permits G.E. to duplicate precisely conditions in your plant. This is 
your assurance of high quality products and technical information which will fit 


your business exactly. 


For more information about this remarkable new line of G-E silicone rubber com- 
pounds, just write to Section J3, Chemical Department. General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. (In Canada, Canadian General Electric, Toronto. ) 


Silicones for Industry 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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UNITED BLACKS, made with engineering and 
scientific skill to meet the needs of the rubber 
industry, are ‘‘packaged”’ to suit the convenience 
of the user. In this photo a hopper car is being 
filled; distinctive United Carbon bags, plainly 
printed for ease in handling and selecting, are 
another medium which United uses to make han- ; 
dling convenient, fast, and easy for the user. 


















Check the Advantages of 


DIXIE 40 


AN HMF BLACK 


PACKAGED IN BLACK BAGS WITH DISTINCTIVE GREEN PRINTING 





LOW COMPOUNDING COST HIGH REINFORCEMENT 
WIDE FLEXIBILITY HIGH RESILIENCY 
EASY PROCESSING LOW HEAT BUILD-UP 
FAST RATE OF CURE RAPID EXTRUSION 
COOL MIXING MINIMUM FLEX CRACKING 
MINIMUM CUT GROWTH GOOD AGING 


For economy, excepticnal perform- 
ance, and all-around satisfaction 
standardize on Dixie 40, an HMF 
(high modulus furnace) black. 









RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC 


Charleston 27, West Virginia Oct 


‘The top performance of R. D. Wood 


hydraulic presses and machinery is a 


matter of record throughout the rubber 
industry. Men who know—engineers, 
production managers, maintenance 
men—say that for ease of operation, low 
maintenance, and efficient, economical, 
quality service, you can’t beat R. D. 
Wood equipment! Write to R. D. Wood 
for catalogs or information on hydraulic 
presses and machinery, designed in 
sizes and capacities for any operation 


in the rubber field. 


HYDRAULIC PR 
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e FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

» » SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. « « 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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UNITED ROLLS 


For MILLS...REFINERS...CRACKERS...CALENDERS... WASHERS 


for processing RUBBER 


Plastics...Tile... Paint... Linoleum and other 
Non-Metallic Materials 





The consistently successful perfor- 
mance of United Rolls results from 
the greater experience and skill of 





a corps of highly specialized engi- 
neers, metallurgists and seasoned 












roll makers backed by the un- 
matched facilities of 6 great plants. 
These are at your service to meet 
conventional or spe- 
cial rolling require- 
ments. Consult us. 
There is no obligation. 





UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at PITTSBURGH * VANDERGRIFT * NEW CASTLE » YOUNGSTOWN * CANTON 
Subsidiaries: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Indiana 
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CONSUMERS 
of Zinc Oxide 





CONTENTS A aie 
S the table of contents indicates, this 55 page, 
* A Short History of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company 


illustrated book is a comprehensive manual on zinc 


* The Production of St. Joe Zinc Oxides 
* General Properties of Zinc Oxide 


oxides in general, and on ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC 


* Zine Oxide in Rubber Compounds 


© St. Joe Rubber Grade Zine Oxides OXIDES in particular. In preparing the book, we 
* Zinc Oxide in Protective Coatings : & . - 
. a have included only that material which we considered 
* $t. Joe Paint Grade Zinc Oxides 
en yenee ny mew eneneeare ere to be of maximum interest and value to technologists 
ceutical and Other Industries 3} 


escinenidiiiaia prima t in the consuming industries. 


* $t. Joe Ceramic Grade Zinc Oxides 


PLEASE WRITE FOR YOUR COPY ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


$T. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY | 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ° PRODUCERS OF LEAD-FREE ZINC OXIDES 
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R\Gt Whether your rubber products are thick or thin. . . light or dark .. . 


natural, reclaimed or synthetic . . . you can find the right accelerator 
among those in regular production at Monsanto’s big plant devoted to the 
development and production of rubber chemicals. For your free copy of 
the 32-page booklet, ‘Monsanto Chemicals For The Rubber Industry,” 
and for data and quotations on any Monsanto Chemical, mail the 

coupon or contact MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. "Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 
920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio 


Please send, free and without obligation, the booklet, ‘‘Monsanto Chemicals For The 
Rubber Industry,”’ also data and quotations on the following 


ERR UIR Caer ia y Sirens taken cre iat ernie elise baler ai a Toar Oreo b al Sita tiga Title 
RNR Ssh oe 5 a eva icinaia & ~ erm Pamiie eee Wisie low ete wis Dees 

SEE Ia apa Pe OR ec Oa Re ey 

C8 a eee a ee ee Zone State 


NDUS TRY... WHICH SERVES MAN KIN 




















WHY VARIABLE PITCH MOLDS 
NO LONGER COST A PREMIUM 


ih balay the development by BRIDGWATER of 
the transmission shown above, engraved tire 
molds of the variable pitch type were substantially 
more expensive than molds of a uniform pitch. 
This ingenious unit is a special attachment we 
use on our BRIDGWATER MOLD ENGRAV- 
ING MACHINES*. By shifting the gear lever to 


any one of three different positions, a long, short or 
medium pitch may be cut with unfailing accuracy 
and at a cost essentially no greater than cutting a 
uniform pitch . .. just another example of our 
determination to make molds of whatever char- 
acteristics the tire industry requires . . . at the 
lowest possible cost. 


* Designed and built by Bridgwater and used by leading mold makers the world over. 


oy ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Creo. , Oht0 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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HARWICK STANDARD SERVICE — 
means fast and competent Help — in the PR wn cat 


Supply of Compounding Materials in Para Coumarone Indene 
Hydro Carbon Terpene 


any Quantity -— — and technical assistance ecicealastic (Styrene) 


in meeting Compounding Problems! Plastic Dispersed 
ry Powder 


Rubber Inks 
... Yes, this service is national .. . With warehouse facilities and SOFTENERS ... 
technical men, skilled in the know-how of compounding, strategi- Resinous 
cally placed to give help in supplying materials and information Liquids 

: agit : PLASTICIZERS .. . 
quickly ... Wherever your plant is situated you may depend on it init ieee 
that any of the materials you need — whether for development or FILLERS ‘aa ; 
production runs — will be made available promptly, and a Harwick Silene E.F. 


Standard Chemical Company technician is ready at your call... Clays 


Whitings 
Let us demonstrate this service from Akron, 
Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles or Trenton. 


Buin ites STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


AKRON , OHIO 
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“7, A _ s AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
Vikow Dimdibi. | INC OXIDES | 


[\ 7 / AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
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HERE IS 
a) 


why Farrel-Birmingham Rolls last so long 


The depth of the white iron “skin” or chill is one of 
the principal factors affecting the service life of a 
chilled iron roll. 

In every Farrel-Birmingham roll the thickness of 
chill and gray iron body are combined in correct 
proportion to provide maximum service. The chilled 
section is sufficiently deep to resist crushing and 
abrasion, and the gray iron structure of the body 
beneath gives adequate strength to carry the load 
imposed on the roll in the service for which it was 
designed. 

Experience in building a wide variety of roll- 
equipped processing machines guides company engi- 





neers in determining the proper depth of chill. Then 
the rolls are cast so true and with such accurate 
contours that they require a minimum of turning 
and grinding to finish to size. This casting accuracy 
is responsible for the full, uniform depth of hard 
chilled surface being retained nearly as cast. 
Proper depth of chill is only one of the reasons 
why it pays to order your roll renewals from the 
world’s largest specialty roll shop. Write for infor- 
mation about rolls for specific applications. 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. ° ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. Sales Offices: 
Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


Tarrel-Ctemingham 
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A MUST 






1947 — Second Edition of 





The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared 
to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 


for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
IndIGQRUSBBER WORLD CC gisasss nso sasomwnseanso sense 1950 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find §......................., for which send postpaid .............c00 . copies of the 
1947 Second Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 


$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 





for RUBBER 
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ACE. PRPS 





AKRON, OHIO 
October, 1950 
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Only 
properly service Scott Testers 


At our Providence factory, we have service personnel at all times 
ready for prompt repair, rebuilding and modernization of equip- 
ment shipped to us. In addition, travelling service personnel are 
available upon request, for in-plant adjustments and equipment 
certification. 


SCOTT TESTERS INC. 90 stackstone street 


*Registered Trademark 














HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 


womens 
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You get white sidewalls 
that STAY white with 






sont we 


~ 


ULL protection with minimum discoloration in proc- 
Pun and at low cost are yours with Wing-Stay S — 
Goodyear’s anti-oxidant that’s already use-proved by 
all types of rubber manufacturers. 


~ nie 
vw www ow 


t Wing-Stay S gives you the best available combination of 
/ anti-oxidant properties, non-discoloring and non-staining 
characteristics, and low cost. You can secure Wing-Stay S 
for use in your own stocks, or already incorporated in 
GR-S 26 from your normal source. 


Write today for full details on Wing-Stay §, first choice of 
many rubber compounders for low cost, high protection 
and non-discoloring properties. And ask for a free sample 
for evaluation yourself. Address: 


GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday— ABC Network 


OOD*YEAR 


Wing-Stay, Super-Cushion—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
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All this extra storage space Is yours 
with HUBER CLAYS 


RY AAING 
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3000 LBS.... ORDINARY BAGS 3000 LBS....HUBER “DE-AERATED” BAGS 





See how much valuable storage space you save 
(12 cubic feet per ton) with Huber Suprex 
or Paragon Clays shipped in our new “De- 
aerated” bags. 

That’s because every bag of Huber Clay is 
flattened between roller belts to drive out ex- 
cess air. ‘““De-aerated” bags are smaller, more 
compact for neater stacking and are easier to 


handle. “De-aerating” also gives a better seal 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


by tightly closing the bag valves. Weak bags 
are rejected...they pop as pressure is applied. 

“De-aerating” does not alter the character- 
istics of Huber Clays in any way—it simply 


Saves space. 





Channel Blacks 


Furnace Blacks 
Rubber Clays 
Rubber Chemicals 
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USE 


RIO RESIN... «» 


EXTENDER FOR GR-S AND NEOPRENE BLACK STOCKS. 


OUTSTANDING AS A_ HEAT RESISTING ADDITIVE. 


TUADS ... us, 


GENERAL PURPOSE VULCANIZING AGENT. 
A POWERFUL ULTRA-ACCELERATOR WHEN 
USED IN SMALL AMOUNTS WITH SULFUR. 
MAKES A _ VERSATILE TEAM WHEN USED 
WITH ALTAX, THUS OFFERING A WIDE 


RANGE OF CURES TO THE COMPOUNDER. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. wc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Optical Properties of Pigments 
as Related to Their Use in Rubber 


OR the large-volume uses of rubber its color is an 

incidental characteristic. However the increasing 

demand for white sidewall tires and the general in- 
terest in white and pastel shades for footwear, mechanical 
and household rubber articles makes the discussion of 
the subject timely. There are a number of articles in 
the European journals, but these are limited to cata- 
loging the usefulness of various coloring materials. The 
same type of information is supplied by the excellent 
technical bulletins of American color manufacturers. 
Special problems arise in the coloring of rubber because 
of the physical properties of the medium and the effect 
of the chemical reactions associated with the vulcaniza- 
tion process. 

The color, brightness, tinting strength, hiding power, 
and other optical properties of pigments in paint-type 
media are determined by the light absorption, index of 
refraction, and particle-size characteristics of the pig- 
ments. Each of these physical properties will be discussed 
with reference to rubber as a vehicle for pigment colors. 
Absence of chemical reactivity between the color and 
the separate curative ingredients, as well as their re- 
action products, is fully as important as the optical 
properties of a pigment in determining its usefulness as a 
rubber color. This subject can be complex in itself be- 
cause of the number of possible variables. Throughout 
the paper the word “pigment” will be used to mean a 
substance that imparts color (in the broad sense of the 
word). In the rubber industry the word has come to be 
more commonly associated with the influence of powders 
on the mechanical properties of rubber compounds. 


Light Absorption 

While rubber hydrocarbon is colorless, commercial 
pale crepe is amber to orange-vellow, and the color of 
smoked sheet is masked by its overall darkness. Wood 
(1)? has shown the transmission as a function of wave- 
length and sample thickness for vulcanized and unvul- 
canized pale crepe. Vulcanization actually increased the 
transmission at the shorter wave-lengths while decreasing 
it at the longer ones for his particular formula and 
vulcanization conditions. The data by Crabtree and Kemp 
(2) represent the more general case. Light absorption 


1 Technical department, The New Jersey Zine Co. (of Pa.), Palmerton, Pa. 
2 Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of this article. 
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Fig. 1. Spectral Transmission Curves of Various Rubbers 0.05-Inch 
Thick 


by rubber is increased on compounding and much more 
by vulcanization. Even a thin film of vulcanized rubber 
shows complete absorption of ultra-violet and nearly 
complete absorption of blue light ; the color becomes more 
orange and darker on vulcanization. GR-S develops 
much higher absorption than pale crepe or smoked 
sheet, possibly owing to limited solubility of the cura- 
tives. Spectral transmission curves for the near ultra- 
vio'et and visible range are shown in Figure | for sam- 
ples of milled smoked sheets, pale Crepe, and selected 
GR-S before addition of compounding ingredients. Cor- 
responding transmission curves are shown after formu- 
lation and vulcanization under representative conditions 
for transparent or white or light-colored rubber. As far 
as the use of pigments is concerned, the point is that 
in soft vulcanized or unvulcanized rubber the matrix 
shows selective absorption of blue light; the red end of 


the spectrum is selectively transmitted. It 1s important 
to consider the influence of this selective absorption of 
light on the color of pigmented compounds. Figure 2 is 
a simplified schematic diagram to illustrate this for the 
case of a non-absorbing (white) pigment. 

In Figure 2, “A” represents a hypothetical white 
light consisting of equal luminosities of blue, green, and 








red hgnt INL reflected from a non-selective white 
plate covered with a colorless film. In this case the re- 
flected light has the same spectral distribution as the 
incident light. “B" represents the conditions when the 
plate is covered with a yellow-colored film. Because of 
the selective absorption of blue light by such a film, red 
li redomin in the reflected radiation, which, 

re, i vellow. In ‘the conditions are the 
sane as ", except that a non-selective pigment has 


been added to the film. This decreases the penetration 
Hs ] 
i 


h 








f lig the film so that the vehicle has less oppor- 
tunity manifest its selective absorption in the blue. 
As a result, the reflected light is greater in intensity 
than in “4,” but the reflected radiation is still yellow. 
“2D” represents the ideal case. The pigment has its 
naximun ficiency in the blue region of the spectrum 
1 there reduce the penetration of blue light 
the film and thus turn the blue out of the film before 
it can be absorbed by the vel uicle. At the same time the 


general opacity of the gulag reduces the overall 








n « lent light more than in “C”’, therefore 

ing the opportunity for selective abeoon of 

ue light by the vehicle. As a result these factors, 

the reflected light. although reduced somewhat in in- 

tens absorption of the vehicle, will tend to retain 
h ral distribution as the incident light. 
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s]i special anti- 

re customarily used in white and light-colored 

rubber. Some grades of neoprene seriously light darken 

on exposure to sunlight. In spite of this limitation the 

sun-check resistance of neoprene is so superior to that 

of natural rubber that 50-50 blends of neoprene with 

natural rubber are being successfully utilized in white 
tire compounds 

shows the effect of vulcanization on the 
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white, blue, green, and red rubber compounds. 
"] hite compound was the base mix for the respec- 
tive colors. Vulcanization decreases the reflectivity of 
compound, throughout the spectrum. There 


ater decrease in the blue 





in reflectivity region 


than in the red, as would be expected from the preceding 
discussion. By contrast, vulcanization results in very 
little change in the blue, green, or red compounds. The 
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Fig. 2. Simplified Representation of Absorption of Light within Films 
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small differences that exist in the curves 


are not apparent 
on visual examination. They are probably due to ditter- 
ences in surface reflection and texture since it is difficult 
to obtain the same degree of gloss from both surfaces. 
In Figure 3 the reflectivities of the unvulcanized colored 
compounds are below that of the vulcanized white mix 


at all wave-lengths, or, giao in another way, the 
absorption of light by the coloring material exceeds 


the absorption in the vulcanized base mix. Under these 
conditions vulcanization would not be expected to alter 
the color unless there were some specific reactivity of 
the color pigment during the process. 

A number of people have studied the behavior of mix- 
tures of colors. Duncan (3) and Saunderson (4) have 
presented this work in the most usable form. \When 
colored pigments are mixed, the effect is subtractive 
rather than additive as when colored lights are mixed. 
absorption of the separate pigments are added to- 
to produce the color of the mixture. Thus the 
green resulting from the mixture of blue and vellow 
pigments is a consequence of the fact that green is the 
only color reflected by both pigments. Light of any other 
color is absorbed by either the blue or yellow and hence 
by the mixture. Saunderson studied the colors of pigment 
mixtures in polystyrene, and his work should be the most 
applicable to the color of rubber compounds. The ditfer- 
ence is that polystyrene is a colorless media and _ its 
absorption can be taken as zero. Because of the color 
f vulcanized rubber it is necessary to introduce an 
absorption coefficient for the medium into the equations. 


0 





—— Unvulcanized 
------ Vulcanized 





Fig. 3. Effect of 

Vulcanization on 

Colored Rubber 
Compounds 


Per Cent, Reflectance 

















Wavelength in Millimicrons 


The absorption coefficient can be evaluated from trans- 
mission measurements on the base mix, but it does add 
another complication to the calculations. The calculations 
for mixtures of colors in rubber could probably be sim- 
plified by considering the rubber compounded with the 
white pigments as the base mix for the addition of colors, 
instead of only the rubber plus curatives. This condition 
would only apply as long as the formulation and vul- 
canization conditions for the mix were constant. Duncan 
was unable to obtain satisfactory results for bituminous 
paints owing to the dark color of the medium, and it 
would hardly be expected that the colors in ebonite could 
be calculated with suitable accuracy. 

Absorption of radiation in the ultra-violet and infra- 
red regions of the spectrum is an important property of 
pigments, though not directly related to their visible 
colors. Ultra-violet absorption is important in the pro- 
tection that the pigment provides against the destructive 
influence of ultra-violet on organic media. It can also 
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Fig. 4. Ultra-Violet 
Reflectance of Some 
White Pigments 


(Below) 
Fig. 5. Zinc Oxide 
(Outside) and Lamp- 
black (Inside) in 
Visible and  Ultra- 
Violet Light: (Left) 
Visible Light, 
(Right) Ultra-Violet 
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source of troublesome photochemical reactions. 
additional importance because the index of re- 
increases to high values on the long wave- 
length side of an absorption band. Those pigments. 
therefore, which have absorption bands in the wave- 
length ultra-violet will show an increase in index of re- 
fraction on going from red toward blue in the visible 
spectrum. This tends to increase the efficiency of the pig- 
ment in the blue relative to the red as diagrammed in 
Figure 2, ““D” 

Pfund (5) and Stutz (6) have shown that most of 
the high-strength white pigments have absorption bands 
in the ultra-violet (Figure +), which in some cases may 
cut slightly into the visible spectrum. Thus some of our 
best white pigments narrowly miss being colors. 

The potency of the effect is illustrated in Figure 5, 
which shows white and ultra-violet (3650 A) photo- 
graphs of zine oxide and lampblack paints. In the ultra- 
violet the white pigment is blacker than the black. The 
black, furthermore, is considerably lighter in the ultra- 
violet than in the visible. This condition is the result of 
selective scattering of ultra-violet light by the fine parti- 
cles of carbon black, although the sensitivity of the photo- 
graphic emulsion to the ultra-violet as well as the devel- 
opment reaction probably exaggerates the difference. The 
result cannot be obtained with just any zinc oxide and 
black pigment. The fluorescence of most zinc oxides, 
when irradiated with 3650 A ultra-violet radiation, is 
sufficient to expose the photographic emulsion, and not 
all black pigments are fine enough for selective scattering 
to occur in the ultra-violet. The contrast should be even 
greater if shorter wave-length ultra-violet were compared 
with visible light. 

The desirability of strong ultra-violet absorption in 
a pigment has been questioned many times, most re- 
cently by Crabtree and Kemp (2) in their study of the 
weathering of soft vulcanized rubber. They measured 
the gain in weight of vulcanized rubber samples as a 
function of the exposure to an S-1 sunlamp. The com- 
pounds divided into three groups, according to whether 
the filler had (1) low refractive index, (2) high re- 
fractive index, or (3) was carbon black. 
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group the initial rate of 
oxidation is greatly reduced, a logical result of 
the opacity and the highly reflective properties 
imparted by the fillers of high refractive index 
(zine and titanium oxides) ; the light activated 
oxidation is thus confined to a very thin film 
at the surface. As oxidation proceeds, however. 
some disco'oration takes place at the surface. 
and the rate of weight increase actually exceeds 
that of the more transparent compounds. In the 
case of the white wire insulation, the end of the 
sheet embrittled 


1 mt 1 
while the side 


“In the second 


exposure period found the 
throughout the entire 


thickness 


(Below) 
Fig. 6. Reflectance 
Coefficient vs. Index 
of Refraction of 
Some White Pig- 
ments 
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wall compound was in similar but somewhat 
better shape. Light penetration, however, had 
occurred only to a small fraction of the total 
depth as evidenced by the degree of discolora- 
tion in a cross-section of the sheet . . . It is 
possible that peroxidic substances formed in 
the illuminated zone at the surface may migrate 
into the mass of the rubber and there catalyze 
its oxidation. Or perhaps the accelerated rate 
as compared with the unfilled rubber may be 
attributed to the zinc and titanium oxides which 
are well-known photosensitizers. A photosensi- 
tizer is any substance capable of absorbing light 
and conveying the energy so absorbed to the 
reactants, and, thus of increasing the efficiency 
of the photochemical process.” 

Crabtree and Kemp apparently want the pigment to 
be highly reflecting in the early part of the exposure and 
highly absorbing at the end. The destructive action of 
light is generally ascribed to the ultra-violet component, 
and we have just shown that zinc oxide is not a reflect- 
ing, but an absorbing pigment for ultra-violet radiation. 
It is black in the ultra-violet in the same sense that 
carbon is black in the visible spectrum. Rutile titanium 
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dioxide is almost as black, but the anatase form is ap- 
preciably less absorptive. The question is what happens 
to the absorbed radiation. The absorption of a light 
quantum by an atom of the crystal may raise an electron 
into the conduction band of the solid or to an excited 
state from which it may fall directly back to the ground 
state with the emission of visible or heat radiation, or it 
may be trapped in a metastable state. The absorbed 
quantum can be degraded to heat, can be remitted as 
fluorescence or phosphorescence, or be available for 
catalysis while in either the trapped or excited state, or 
in the process of returning to the ground state. 

If the hypothesis that zinc oxide photosensitizes the 
oxidative decomposition reactions is correct, then 
fluorescent zinc oxide should result in less decomposition 
because the absorbed energy is reradiated as visible light. 
Experiments to answer this point have been inconclusive. 
In exterior paints one finds real advantages in resistance 
to fading, chalking, checking, and cracking for films 
containing fluorescent zinc oxide compared to non- 
fluorescent zinc oxide of comparable purity and particle 
size. Except in tint retention there is no advantage over 
the finer particle-size grades of zinc oxide regularly used 
in exterior paints. Three months’ exterior exposure of 
unstretched white rubber compounds in which zine oxide 
was the major pigment showed no significant difference 
in stress-strain, reflectance, or checking between fluores- 
cent zinc oxide and non-fluorescent control pigment of 
the same purity and particle-size characteristics. The 
compounds also showed the same rate of increase in 
weight when exposed to an ultra-violet light aging test. 


Index of Refraction 


Next to light absorption, index of refraction is the 
most important property in determining the optical 
characteristics of pigments. The basis for the ettect of 
index of refraction is given by the Fresnel equation 
relating the intensity of the reflected light at the interface 
between a medium of refractive index n,, immersed in a 


medium of index n 


where R is the reflection coefficient or fractional part of 
the incident light that is reflected. 

Figure 6 is a plot of the reflection coefficient for pig- 
ments of different indices immersed in an oil medium of 
refractive index 1.5. It is obvious from this relation that 
to prevent transmission of incident light, fewer individual 
reflections will be required in the case of a high-index 
pigment than for a low one. The point has previously 
been made that it is the efficiency of these pigments in 
preventing transmission of blue light that is of greatest 
importance in determining their ability to whiten rubber. 

Wood and Tilton (7) recently determined the re- 
fractive index of rubber at different wave-lengths. This 
increases from 1.5191 for the vellow (sodium line) to 
1.5363 for the blue (4358 A mercury line). The corre- 
sponding values for anatase TiO, are 2.4880 and 2.6576. 
The ratios between the indices of this pigment and rubber 
(m) at the two wavelengths would be 1.635 and 1.728. 
Thus from this cause the efficiency of the pigment would 
tend to increase on passing from yellow to blue light. The 
corresponding ratios for calcium carbonate (Calcite) are 
1.098 and 1.091. In this case the increase in the index of 
the pigment between vellow and blue light is less than 
that of rubber, and the pigment would be less efficient in 
the blue than in the yellow. 

In paint technology the index of refraction of white 
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pigments is of importance because paints are applied in 
very thin films that must hide a dark background. Pig- 
ment hiding power, in this limited sense, is less important 
in rubber articles which are generally molded at such 
thickness that there is little transmission of light regard- 


less of the pigment and are rarely called on to hide a 
dark background. The major etfect of pigment refractive 
index is thus confined to the color and brightness of the 
article. This, in turn, is determined by the ability of the 
pigment to turn back light before it can be absorbed by 
the rubber. However there are many instances where 
colored articles must have as nearly as possible the stress- 
strain characteristics of gum rubber. This condition can 
only be effected with small additions of pigment of the 
greatest optical efficiency. 


Particle Size 


In a discussion of the size of a particle with respect 
to its optical behavior, the wave-length of light is the 
comparison standard. Thus a particle is large or small, 
depending upon whether the diameter is large or small 
compared to the wave-length of the light in which it is 
being examined. The basic studies of the whole range of 
particle size—from d>? to d<%—were made by Mie(8) 
in 1908. In the intervening years there have been many 
further contributions to the subject. 

The most helpful step in recent years, from the stand- 
point of practical use of the Mie theory, has been the cal- 
culation of tables of scattering intensities by the National 
Bureau of Standards Mathematic Tables Project (9). 
These tables give the angular distribution of intensity 
and the total light scattered by small spherical particles 
as a function of the ratio of the particle diameter to the 
wave-length of the incident light. The tables were pre- 
pared in connection with screening smoke investigations 
conducted during World War II. The theoretical scatter- 
ing curves resulting from these calculations are specific 
for the relative refractive index [(m)—=n,/n, of Equa- 
tion 1] of particle and surrounding medium for which 
they were calculated. However it was found by Bailey 
(10) and confirmed by LaMer (11) that if the ratio of 
particle size to wave-length (d/%) was multiplied by a 
refractive index term the resultant scattering curve was 
independent of the refractive index of the particles or 
the medium. The resulting universal scattering curve is 
reproduced in Figure 7. 

The abscissa in Figure 7 represents the variation in 
particle diameter, d, multiplied by the refractive index 
factor, m> — 1/m* + 2. The calculation has been made 
for a constant wavelength, 2 = 0.524. The ordinate K 
expresses scattered energy in watts per unit of cross- 
sectional area per gram for one watt per square centi- 
meter illumination. For very large particles (d/4 large), 
the scattering coefficient, K, has a very low value, but 
increases continuously as d becomes smaller. Light is 
specularly reflected from the particle surfaces, and the 
angular distribution of the reflected light will lack the 
uniformity needed in a white pigment. At the other ex- 
treme, when d has become small with respect to 4, the 
particle behaves according to Rayleigh’s scattering law. 
The value of K drops rapidly to a very low value; the 
particle shows selective scattering with respect to 4, and 
the optical efficiency becomes low, so that non-absorbing 
particles in this range are too fine to make good pigments 
in the optical sense. Between these two processes is a 
transition zone in which the individual particles are much 
more efficient optically than in either of the extreme 
regions. Non-absorbing pigments with particle size cor- 
responding to the Rayleigh region are used in transparent 
rubbers, because of their low optical efficiency. In the 
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case of activation zine oxide in transparent rubber for- 
mulae, there is a double advantage in very small particles 
—low opacifying power and high chemical activity. Re- 
flection maxima or transmission minima corresponding 
to that shown in Figure 7 have been shown experimen- 
tally by Stratton and Houghton (12) for water drops in 
air, by LaMer and others (11, 13) for sulfur sols and 
smokes, and by Pfund (14) and DeVore (15) for pig- 
ments. The essential condition is a high degree of uni- 
formity and correct fineness of particle size if the phe- 
nomenon is to appear in the visible region. 

It is well known that the color tone of black pigments 
is a very sensitive function of their fineness. As the 
particle size of a black is decreased, the undertone color 
shifts from yellow to blue. A pigment whose particles are 
small enough to be within the range in which Rayleigh 
scattering predominates will selectively scatter blue light 
when the incident light is white because in the Rayleigh 









































the surface area of a powder to the rate of flow of liquid 
through a plug of the powder of known porosity. This 
“permeability” method was adapted to gases by Askey 
and Feachem (24) and has been studied by many in- 
vestigators (25). In 1935, Emmet and Brunauer (26) 
proposed the evaluation of the surface area of powders 
from the adsorption of nitrogen at low temperatures. 
The method has received a great deal of attention in 
recent years. The electron microscope (27) was made 
available as a standardized instrument in the late 1930's. 
For the first time, it became possible to observe the true 
crystalline form of pigment particles and to be confident 
of the measurements on fine pigments. 

The trend of most of the particle-size work over these 
years has been toward methods which are more sensitive 
to very fine particles. A zinc oxide having a surface mean 
diameter of 0.8-micron, as measured by the light micro- 
scope, is found to have a surface mean diameter of 0.3- 
micron by the electron microscope or by gas adsorption. 
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region the intensity of scattered light increases as the 
wave-length of the light decreases. The same phenom- 
enon of selective scattering is found in white as in black 
pigments, but is not so easily perceived. The explanation 
is simply that the strong absorption by the black prevents 
the dilution of the scattered light. Consider two films, one 
black and one white, and assume that the pigments in 
each are of the right size to scatter 3°¢ of the incident 
light. In the white film the 97°C remaining is passed on 
to successive lavers inside the film, but all of it must 
eventually be turned back out of the film. Assuming no 
absorption, the appearance will be little affected by the 
scattered light. The black, however, absorbs the 97% 
remaining, and the only light getting out of the film is 
that which is scattered by the surface layer of pigment 
particles. 

There has been a great deal of work on methods of 
measuring the particle size of rubber pigments, because 
of the importance to the reinforcing action of pigments. 
In the early 1920's, Green (16), Dunn (17), Allen (18), 
and others worked out methods for examination and 
measurement of the particle size of pigments with the 
light microscope. Loveland and Trivelli (19) and Hatch 
and Choate (20) developed the statistics of size fre- 
quency curves and the relation to chemical reactions 
vielding precipitates. In 1930, Haslam and Hall (21) 
applied the ultra-violet microscope to pigment problems. 
This improved resolving power slightly and has been 
useful in distinguishing the components of mixed pig- 
ments. Gehman and Morris (22) in 1932 described a 
method using dark-field illumination to measure the 
average size of pigments. Carman (23) in 1938 related 
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This emphasis on fine particles has been essential in the 
case of certain colored pigments and carbon blacks. At 
the same time it has resulted in a concentration of atten- 
tion on the very small figures in microns that represent 
the average particle size of pigments. This has occurred 
with some neglect of the at least equally important factors 
of distribution of particle size, number of coarse particles, 
and effective particle size in a given medium. Most pig- 
ments contain a few coarse particles or aggregates of 
particles. If these are not broken up during incorporation 
of the pigment into the vehicle, they will have a dis- 
proportionate harmful action on the optical and mech- 
anical properties of the compound. The methods required 
to incorporate pigments into solid rubber are very etfec- 
tive in breaking up pigment aggregates. Nevertheless 
measurements which show the undispersed particles, such 
as that of Roninger (28), and the size characteristics of 
pigments, as they exist in the specific medium, are of 
greatest importance. Considerable work has been done 
on methods of measuring the particle size characteristics 
of pigments as they exist in actual dispersion in paints, 
rubber, and plastics. Bailey (10) and Gamble and Bar- 
nett (29) have approached the problem from light scat- 
tering methods, Martin (30), Jacobsen and Sullivan 
(31), and Parkinson (32) have used centrifugal sedi- 
mentation methods to evaluate the “effective” particle 
size characteristics of pigments. These methods involve 
dissolving the rubber compound and question of possible 
changes in the dispersion of pigment from that of the 
solid stock. It may be possible to solve this problem for 
most pigments with the electron microscope. Such 
studies in vulcanized rubber have been complicated by 
the difficulty of preparing mounts that are thin enough 
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to be transparent to the electron beam. Ladd (33) has 
proposed the vulcanization of a thin wedge-shaped film, 
and Fullam and Gessler (34) the use of a high-speed 
microtome to prepare sections of rubber compounds suf- 
ficiently thin for the electron microscope. 

Figure 8 shows the wide difference in effective particle- 
characteristics of tative white pigment in 


size a represen 


a high-grade enamel dispersion and in rubber. The 
significance of these spectral transmission curves has 


peen discussed in one ol f the above references ( 29), The 
rubber dispersion is much more unt form in respect to the 
partic] les, as indicated by the 


effective size of the pigment 
l | the selective portion of the curve. 


much greater 


Chemical Reactivity 


The darkening of rubber during vulcanization due to 
the formation of rubber sulfide 


While 


has been discussed in a 
section. this is the consequence of a 


preceding 
chemical reaction, the result is the same as though an 
additional light absorbing material were added to the 
mix. Specitic on nical reactions during vulcanization are 
possible between pigment or impurities in them with 
‘lerators, cites hydrogen sulfide. and moisture or 
acidic or alkaline materials both within the compound 
and in the at — here ot hie vulcanizer. Prior to 1940 
there were frequent literature discussions of the chemical 
stability of colors gt rubber compounding. Modern ac- 


celeration with short curing times has greatly reduced 
both the problem of specific reactivity and the darkening 
due to rubber sulfide. The quality of pigment colors has 

improved, and the net result is that the subject 
completely disappeared from recent literature. 
does not mean that color laboratories 
with the use of colors in 
the work are seldom 
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hbeen 
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Nas quite 
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no problems connected 
ut only that the results of 


When one comes to the question of specific vulcaniza- 
reactions involving co ete colors, it is again sur- 
1 so little published information. This is in 

fact that the analy some of these make 
problems. The reflectance of stocks pigmented 
1¢ Oxide containing lead oxide as impurity pro- 
vides a good example of the nature of chemical reactions 
between pigment and other constituents of a rubber com- 
pound. Under the conditions existing during hot vulcani- 
zation, there is a strong tendency for lead oxide to react 
with active sulfur or hydrogen sulfide to form lead sul- 
fide, which is such a dark compound that its presence is 
easily noted. The interesting point is that there are also 
a number of cor that tend to prevent the forma- 
tion of lead sult For example, in American process 
zinc oxide the lead oxide has been converted to basic 
lead sulfate. This compound is white and inert to ordi- 
nary vulcanization conditions, although it is sometimes 
for alkaline materials in the compound to neu- 
tralize the sulfur trioxide and free the lead oxide for 
reaction with sulfur. There is a definite ratio between 
the lead oxide content of zinc oxide and the sulfur tri- 
oxide required to convert it to basic lead sulfate and thus 
maintain a white compound during vulcanization. If the 
lead oxide content is very high, this will require so much 


oricina t +17 
ising to hn 


I 


spite of the ‘ses of 


Ons 


1di 
ide. 


“14 
possible 


sulfur trioxide that the pigment will have a retarding 
etfect on cures. In the presence of zinc silicate or zinc 
titanate, appreciable amounts of lead oxide can be present 
without formation of lead sulfide during vulcanization. 
Apparently these substances are more reactive than lead 
oxide with hydrogen sulfide, and the products of the 
reaction are a white sulfide and oxides. 

The formation of lead sulfide during vulcanization is 
also retarded in the presence of thiuram accelerators. 
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vul- 
canization (35), taking up hydrogen sulfide in the proc- 


These are converted to dithiocarbamates during 
The hydrogen sulfide used in this reaction is not 
available for reaction with lead oxide. The dithiocar- 
hamates react with lead oxide in preference to zinc oxide, 
forming lead dithiocarbamate which is light-colored and 
insoluble in rubber at vulcanizing temperatures. Since the 


ess. 


zine dithiocarbamate is the active accelerator salt, this 
Way is not pr ictical to avoid the formation of lead sul- 
fide. All of the cases cited in this section involve com- 


general rule 


peting chemical reactions. They follow the 
and more 


that the reaction resulting in the more insoluble 
stable products will dominate the system. 


Summary 


The pigment variables which determine the color of 
vulcanized rubber are light absorption; index of 
tion; size, shape and dispersability of pigment particles: 
and chemical reactivity either due to the chemical con- 
stitution of the pigment or the presence of reactive im- 
purities. Light absorption is the principal variable in the 
rubber phase. This is found in the rubber itself and is 
intensified by the rubber-sulfur reaction during vulcani- 
zation and in specific cases by reactions involving curative 
agents and antioxidants during the vulcanization and 
subsequent aging of the rubber. Reactions among com- 
pounding ingredients or impurities in them may radically 
change the absorption of light by the system. The net 


result is that a small amount of impurity can ruin a white 


refrac- 









or colored compound in spite of careful attention to the 
other factors. 
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Application of Dielectric 
Measurements to the Radio- 
Frequency Heating of 
Rubber-Like Materials...... 


R. F. Miller' and W. L. Wittig’ 


ADIO-FREOQUENCY energy has been used as a 
R source of heat for many vears in the plywood and 
plastics industries and for drying purposes. Its 
acceptance by the rubber industry has taken considerably 
longer. The reason for this difference lies in the way the 
energy is absorbed by these different materials. In many 
rubber compounds the energy absorption actually in- 
creases as the temperature increases so that any slight 
non-uniformity in temperature is thereby aggravated. In 
other rubber compounds the heating is too slow at even 
the highest commercially available frequencies. Accord- 
ingly it has been necessary to develop special compound- 
ing techniques for rubber compositions which are to be 
heated or vulcanized by radio-frequency energy. In 
wood and plastics applications, particularly Bakelite, the 
heating rate is adequate at the lowest frequencies. In 
many applications, especially that of drying moisture 
from products, the heating decreases with a decrease in 
moisture content, and the process is therefore self-regu- 
lating. 
3RIEF History OF Rapio-FREQUENCY HEATING. In 
1935 and 1936 two Frenchmen, René Alphonse Dufour 
and Henri Auguste Leduc, filed six applications which 
later resulted in patents? on the ideas of flowing, baking, 
or vulcanizing India rubber or similar materials by means 
of a radio-frequency field. These investigators foresaw 
at least the curing of rubber rolls and tires both solid and 
pneumatic. Dufour and Leduc had worked at frequen- 
cies “of at least approximately one million cycles per 
second and eventually higher.” The Kassner patents® 
dating back to 1931 touch on this problem somewhat, 
describing means for altering the energy content of di- 
polar materials. However most of the work he reported 
specified frequencies about 150 million cycles per second. 


Uses of Heat in the Rubber Industry 


In the rubber industry, heat is used in a variety of 
ways to fabricate rubber compounds and products. Prob- 
ably the most important direct application of heat is that 
in the vulcanization process. 

The role that heat plays is shown in Figure 1. Ordi- 
nary vulcanization of natural and synthetic rubbers in- 
volves the application of heat energy to increase the tem- 
perature of the rubber about 200° F. Like other chem- 
ical reactions, vulcanization proceeds at faster rates as 


2,188,625 2,261,847; 


1B. F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, O. 
2 United States patents Nos. 2,129,203; 2,163,993; 
280,771; 2,303,341. 
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Fig. 1. Time of Vulcanization as a Function of 


Temperature 


the temperature of the rubber compound is 
i.e., an increase of 18° F. means, in general, 
equivalent cure can be obtained in about halt 

In a thick piece of rubber the temperature of the cen- 
ter lags far behind that of the surface so that uniform 
vulcanization is difficult. If the 


that an 





raised 
very slowly, the variation of temperature trom the sur- 
face inward is reduced, but the mold time required to 
obtain uniform cures in thick sections by a method 
becomes prohibitive. Apparently four general plans are 
being employed : 

1. To reduce the time required, the surtace ts 
cured so that less undercure of the interior occurs. 
and undercure are judged by less than optimum physical 
properties, especially stress-strain, hysteresis, and com- 
bined sulfur data. Through constant improvements in 
curing techniques by compounders “flat curing” stocks 
are available which exhibit little change of physical prop- 
erties over a considerable range of curing time at a given 
temperature. 

2. Step cures are used in which the mold temperature 
is increased in steps in order to minimize thermal gra- 
dients in the rubber. 

3. For very thick rubber products, the cure 
times brought about on 12- to one-inch thicl 


tem} erature 1s 


such 


over- 


Over- 


is some- 


hick sections, 


which are then cemented together, i.e.. rubber forming 
pads. 
4+. Oven preheating is used to save mold tme. Prior 


to curing, the still unmolded products are placed into an 
air oven at an intermediate temperature. Care must be 
exercised to prevent cure from c:curring during this pre- 
heat period. 

Doubtless many other compromises for getting around 
the poor thermal conductivity of rubber have been em- 
ploved in the vulcanization process. 

The application of heat or the generation of heat within 
the stock during plastication aids the softening and the 
flow of the rubber. Similarly heat in milling helps to 
mix and disperse the pigments. Other chemical processes, 
such as polymerization, require heat to foster the reac- 
tion. Heat-sensitive coagulants and heat-sensitive blow- 
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ing agents are common in rubber technology. Processes 
for the reclaiming of the rubber involve heat. The seal- 
ing of thermoplastic films requires heat. Drying can be 
performed much more rapidly if heat is applied. 


Usual Sources of Heat 


The usual sources of heat in these factory processes are 
steam, gas, and electricity. In factory curing the tem- 
perature rise is often brought about by transferring heat 
from steam within the metal platens through molds to 
the surface of the rubber. Most rubber compounds are 
such poor thermal conductors that the temperature in the 
interior remains considerably below the maximum sur- 
face temperature; hence the resulting degree of cure 
varies widely in thick sections. Some holdover of internal 
temperature occurs after the source of heat is removed, 
but this only is a partial compensation. The thermal 
insulating properties slow down the heating of a typical 
4-inch diameter by 21-inch thick circular rubber cylin- 
der so that the center is still 20 degrees below the platen 
temperature even after 90 minutes’ heating (see Figure 
2). Asa result of this lag, cures of large objects require 
long periods of time to reach a given uniformity of cure. 


Radio-Frequency Energy as a Source of Heat 

Radio-frequency energy has for a long time been 
known to produce heat by conductance current in mate- 
rials which are ordinarily thought to be electrical insula- 
tors and which do not heat up under similar voltage gra- 
dients at the ordinary power frequency of 60 cycles per 
second. Radio-frequency heating does not depend on 
thermal conductivity since the energy is absorbed uni- 
tormly throughout the mass. 

DEFINITIONS. The term “conductor of electricity” is 
ordinarily applied to metallic conductors of the type used 
in 60 cps. power work, such as copper and aluminum. 
Other metals are conductors to a greater or lesser degree. 
The term “insulator” is generally applied to non-metal- 
lic materials which conduct very little 60 cps. current, 
such as pure gum rubber, porcelain, Bakelite, mica, glass, 
and dry wood. The word “dielectric” is usually used to 
refer to an insulator which may be subjected to a voltage 
field between two electrodes. Many materials which 
have been classed as insulators from the 60 cps. stand- 
point will conduct an increasing amount of current as the 
frequency is increased. At frequencies above 10 million 
cycles per second even pure gum rubber will conduct 
sufficient current to become quite hot during a short 
exposure to an electric field. 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of R-F Heating with Ordinary Press Heating 
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MECHANISM OF ENERGY ABsORPTION. The radio- 
frequency heating of dielectric materials is possible be- 
cause of electrical energy absorption in friction which 
retards the oscillation of electrically charged bodies con- 
sisting of electrons, ions, and dipoles. Differing from an 
electron or an ion, the dipole consists of both a positive 
and a negative charge within the single unit so that it 
tends toward a rotary oscillation about a fixed axis in- 
stead of linear oscillation. Increasing energy loss with 
frequency is the general tendency of dielectrics and is 
usually explained by the dipole type of absorption which 
is not present for d-c after the initial charging current. 
If we then use low frequency a-c the dipoles are com- 
pletely oriented for most of each cycle, requiring but a 
small portion of each cycle for complete alinement. As 
the frequency is increased and the voltage held constant, 
the dipole moves a greater part of the time and absorbs 
more energy. The average force is constant since it de- 
pends on a constant dipole moment and a constant 
field intensity. The energy loss contribution of the elec- 
trons and ions can also increase with frequency because 
they too may have restricted regions of movement. The 
heating of such a substance will then be as uniform as 
the distribution of these energy absorbing units and the 
applied field. 

The current which flows in a dielectric in an alternat- 
ing electric field consists of two components as shown 
in the vector diagram (Figure 3). The capacitance cur- 
rent, Ic, is that required to displace the charged bodies 
in the absence of friction and represents no power absorp- 
tion. The conductance current, IG, sums up all the 
absorption losses involved in these motions. Iz is the 
resultant impedance current. The electrical energy 
absorption is given by: 

hwy = EIz cos 9 


and since Ig = Iz cos 9 
and ic = 2G 
then (2) E= V sl 


where E is the voltage gradient per cm. 
W is the power required in watts to heat one cm‘, 
(at 100° efficiency ) 
G is the specific conductance in mho-cm™. 
The value for W is based on the rate of temperature rise 
required : 


: _ AT 
(3) W = 2.32Cpe 
t 
where Cp = specific heat in calories, gm/°C. 


° density in gm cm*, 

AT required change in temperature in °F. 
t time in seconds allowed for the heating. 
The constant involves the mechanical equivalent 
of heat and the relation between C. and F. 
degrees. 
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Fig. 3. Schematic and Vector Diagrams for Current Flowing in a 
Dielectric in an Alternating Electric Field 
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VOLTAGE AND CURRENT REQUIRED FOR RADIO-FREQUENCY HEATING* 








TABLE l. 
G 
Frequency in10-6 : ; 
Stock Mc. mho-cem-! e’ P. F.* 
Smoked Sheet 1 0047 2.34 36 
10 .028 2.25 22 
D1 1 0662 2.34 48 
3 017 2.32 44 
10 062 2.23 51 
30 17 2.06 30 
D2 l 15 7.14 3.8 
3 32 6.98 2.7 
10 13 6.52 2.1 
30 1.9 6.08 1.9 
D3 1 068 6.41 1.9 
3 15 6.37 1.4 
10 .00 6.04 1.5 
30 1.6 5.77 LZ 
D4 1 19 3.60 9.3 
10 99 3.20 5.6 
100 4.93 2.96 3.0 
D5 10 1.80 3.05 10.6 
1.60 3.87 7.4 


Wood 10 





*Based on a temperature reo: 50° F. per minute. All rubber stocks are uncured and at 80° F. 
For heating at x° per minute multiply the table values of voltage and current by \ </50: 


e’ Dielectric constant. 
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Fig. 4. Relation of 80° F. Conductance and 
Frequency; Rubber Compounds Are Uncured 


For a compound of a given density and specific heat 
equations (2) and (3) enable the calculation of voltage, 
and current required for any desired heating rate. The 
conductance at the frequency under consideration can 
also be calculated. However, frequently an empirical 
quantity, the “loss factor”, («”), is employed to evaluate 
materials to be used for electrical insulation. Its relation 
to conductance follows: 


Ic 
(4) tant = — 
Ic 
By applying Ohm's law and the definition of capacitive 
reactance, we obtain 


(5) G= 2s {C tané 
” 
. . ~ & - no 
By substitution  tan8 = — (definition ) 
€ 
"e c e’ = dielectric 
and c=>—= constant 


Ca 0885 « 107? 
Ca = capacitance 
of one cm. 
cube of air 
in farads. 
Thus (6) G = 550 < 10 * te” 
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Current per C 10 
Volts per Cm. Conductance Capacitance Amps. Total 
14000 65 18000 18000 
5700 150 71000 71000 
12000 75 16000 16000 
7300 124 28000 28000 
3800 240 47000 47000 
2300 390 79000 79000 
2400 360 9500 9500 
1600 520 14000 19000 
1100 800 34000 39000 
670 1300 68000 68000 
3500 240 12000 12000 
2300 340 24000 24000 
1300 640 $3000 43000 
720 1200 70000 70000 
2170 410 4400 4400 
950 940 16800 16800 
425 2100 70000 70000 
530 850 11000 11000 
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Fig. 5. Conductance Change with Cure (10 
Mcps. 80° F.) 


The curves of Figure 4, relating conductance and tre- 
quency, fit fairly well an equation of the form: 
(7) 6G = EF 
For these rubber compounds the coefficient K has a value 
between 8.6 & 10—* and 5.0 & 10~'*; the exponent A 
lies between .75 and .98 so that the loss does not increase 
proportionately with frequency. For a typical wood the 
value of A is 1.20. The loss factor is proportional to the 
loss per cycle or G/f. 
Combining (6) with (2): 
(io) Wa 3X OO 
The term “power factor” is also often employed and is 
defined as: 
_ Ic 
= sino = - 


Iz 


(9) Pre SST eOS u) 
% P. F. = 100 cos 6 
If 3, the loss angle, is near zero, which is true of most 
rubber compounds, then: 
(10) P2F: tand 
In unpigmented rubber or GR-S the conductance is 
very low and may arise from small amounts of impurities 
including water vapor which could serve as a medium for 
ionization of other impurities. The addition of carbon 
black greatly increases the conductance of rubber, both 
electronic and ionic. Curing the rubber still further in- 
creases the conductance, probably because of the forma- 
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tion of additional dipoles. The medium is also changed 
by curing so that ionic losses may be increased. 

DIELECTRIC MEASUREMENTS. Since the heating rate 
is a function of the conductance of the compound, con- 
siderable information concerning relative heating rates 
can be obtained from conductance measurement. These 
dielectric properties have been measured with bridge- 
type measuring equipment entirely independent of the 
power equipment used for radio-frequency heating. For 
these bridge measurements the temperature of the sample 
is controlled by means of a thermostatted oven, and radio- 
frequency currents, too small to result in any noticeable 
heating of the samples, are employed to determine the 
dielectric constant and conductance from which the power 
factor is calculated. The small samples required for this 
work were less than 1/10-inch thick and three inches in 
diameter. Tinfoil electrodes were molded on the rubber. 
The measurements are shown in Figures 4 and 5 and 
Table 1. Specific heats and densities are given in Table 
2. Recipes for all compounds are listed in Table 3. 


TABLE 2. Specific HEAT AND DENSITY OF COMPOUNDS 





Comp Cp ¢ 
Smoked s 0.502 0.93 
8) 0.47 0.99 
D2 0.38 1.16 
D3. 0.38 1.13 
D4 0.37 1.25 
Wood aple 0.42 0.55 

TABLE 3. COMPOUNDS 


Parts by Weight 





d1 D2 D3 D4 D5 
100 100 
. 100 
3 3 4 
’ 3.25 3.75 : 
0.6 0.85 1.2 : 
6 10 ; 
60 45 ; 
ee 100 
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The effects of these basic variables were studied: 

1. Frequency (.5 to 30 megacycles per second). 

2. State of cure of the rubber compound. 

3. Temperature of the rubber compound. 

4. Loading with pigments, especially carbon black. 

5. Kind of rubber: natural or GR-S. 

In addition, phenol-formaldehyde (Bakelite) preforms 
and wood were studied. 

Table 1 shows the calculated voltage per centimeter 
required for heating several materials at 50° F. per 
minute at frequencies from one to 30 meps., a range avail- 
able in commercial radio-frequency heating equipment. 
These values are based on the conductance data of Figure 
4 and specific heat and density from Table 2. Voltages 
above 2000 volts per cm. are difficult to obtain for speci- 
mens over 5 cm. thick and represent low efficiency be- 
cause of the high electrode voltages which result in ap- 
preciable stray field losses. In the smoked sheet (also 
uncompounded GR-S) and in D1 (gum natural rubber 
compound ) the low-frequency voltages required are ex- 
cessive because of the low conductance of these materials. 
Because of the extremely low power factors, the current 
required to produce these voltages is 99° capacitive. 
This represents a circulating current doing no heating in 
the rubber, but giving rise to losses in the associated con- 
ductors and circuits due to their resistance. In general, 
materials with power factors below 2% are hard to heat. 
Increases in frequency result in a reduction of the re- 
quired voltage, but the power factor remains low, so that 
while faster heating of D1, for example, becomes possible 
from the standpoint of voltage, the efficiency is still low. 
The uniformity of heating in this compound is good, 
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however, as would be expected from the small change of 
conductance with state of cure. 

Natural rubber compound D2 with 60 parts of carbon 
black heats easily since it has a higher conductance (Fig- 
ure 4), requires lower voltage, and has a high power 


factor. Hot spots tend to develop, however, because of 
the rapid increase of conductance and increase of power 
absorption as the cure progresses (Figure 5). Conduc- 
tance also increases with temperature independently of 
the effect of cure in rubber carbon black stocks as will 
be shown in Part II of this paper. A natural rubber stock 
compounded similar to GR-S compound D3 with 45 parts 
of EPC black gave a conductance at 80° F. within 15% 
of D3 from 10 to 30 meps. D2 without black gives higher 
conductance than D1 because of the softener which in- 
creases the mobilitv of the ions. Figure 5 shows that a 
much greater increase occurs in the conductance of a 
natural rubber carbon black stock, D2, than in a GR-S 
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Fig. 6. Sealing Time as a Function of Frequency (50 
V./0.001-Inch) 


carbon black stock, D3, during cure. This increase of 
conductance is possibly due more to a rearrangement in 
the carbon black than the effect of cure. Natural rubber 
without black increases in conductance by a much smaller 
factor. 

Figure + also shows conductance data obtained by a 
calorimetric method as described in Part II of this paper. 
The points are denoted by the circled symbols for com- 
parison with the curves. These measurements are more 
difficult to make and less accurate than those measured 
with the bridge circuit. In general, the values agree 
reasonably well, considering the fact that no correction 
has been made for thermal radiation losses. 

Commercial applications of radio-frequency heating 





which have been most successful are the heating of wood | 
and phenol-formaldehyde. The power factors of these | 


substances are both considerably higher than that of any | 


factory rubber compound; hence, less voltage and current 
are required at the same frequency. This condition means 
less tendency toward arcing, lower circuit losses, and 
greater efficiency. 

Radio-frequency sealing of thermoplastic materials can 
also be aided by means of these dielectric measurements. 
Data on a thermoplastic stock of 100 parts of polyvinyl 
chloride and 52 dioctyl phthalate has been included to 
show what can be expected in a typical case. Calcula- 
tions based on these data are plotted in Figure 6. The 
time required for the stock to reach sealing temperature 
is plotted against frequency at a constant voltage of 50 
\'/0.001-inch. The primary limitation on the sealing 
rate is the breakdown voltage which probably does not 
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change very much with frequency in this range. Break- 
down voltage data which we have for the material at 60 
cps is around 500 V /0.001-inch for thin sections. At 200 
meps a continuous roller-type machine has produced seals 
at the rate of 42 feet per minute. 


Radio-Frequency Heating in the Curing Mold 


A material suitable for use in the construction of a 
radio-irequency mold must have the following qualifica- 
tions: (1) suitable radio-frequency dielectric properties ; 
(2) operable at temperatures of 350 to 400° F. for long 
periods of time; (3) strong in compression and impact; 
(4+) dimensionally stable; (5) good thermal insulator; 
(6) machinable or moldable to a smooth finish; (7) low 
cost. 


low modulus and tends to cold flow. It can be used to 
construct small molds with heavy wall thickness or large 
molds if used in conjunction with some rigid backing. 
Since materials will not readily adhere to “Teflon,” it 
makes a good cover for electrodes and the like. 

UNIFORM SHAPED SAMPLES CURED ENTIRELY WITH 
Rapio-FREQUENCyY Heat. Uniform shaped rubber 
samples enclosed in an insulated mold were heated in 
order to obtain data on complete radio-frequency cures. 
A steatite mold consisting of a right cylinder three-inch 
I.D. and 3% inches high was used. The top and the bot- 
tom of the mold consisted of metal plungers which also 
served as electrodes. Pressure was applied to the sample 
to prevent blowing and maintain the electrodes parallel 
during the radio-frequency heating period. 


TABLE 4. MOLD MATERIALS 

















Maximum Dielectric Power 
Temp. °F. Constant Factor 
Silico 480 3 to 4 at .0015 to 
1 me -0015 
“Teflon —tetrafluoroethylene... 570 2.0 
60 to 10° cps <.0002 
Kel-F .— Pclymonochlorotrifluoro- 400 2.72 at .022 at 
ethylene 1 x 10? eps 1 x 10? cps 
2.29 at .0055 at 
2.5x10!cps 2.5.x 10!%cps 
Melamine resin-glass fatric 390 7.0 at 015 
. re eect 10® cps 
resin-cotton fabric 300 7.4 at O44 
RAC 10° cps 
pies 700 7.4 at 0018 
10® cps 
> 400 6.3 at 10° cps .00065 
350 5.6 .008 
175 2.4 at .0006 t 
3 x 108 cps .0009 
eid 150 2.5 .0001 to 
-0004 
Polyethylene fons . 220 2.3 .0005 
Glass—ti“% silica. ees 1650 3.8 at .0005 
10® cps 
RN or New a ress ce pen oes eaters > 1000 a 
Note sistance—Izod Impact—Foot-pound inch notch width. 


¢ constant and power factor are at 25° C. 
18e. 


igewise. 


Numerous materials have been studied. A large num- 
ber of materials is immediately eliminated by the insula- 
tion and temperature requirements. One of the most 
promising materials appears to be a silicone-glass fabric 
laminate. This is good radio-frequency insulation and is 
said to withstand continued exposure to temperatures as 
high as 480° F. The material can be machined, using 
carboloy tipped tools. The finish can be made fairly 
smooth by grinding the surface. Impact resistance is fair- 
lv good. Tensile strength, compressive strength, arc re- 
sistance, and dimensional stability are all good, as may 
be seen from Table 4, which was compiled from manu- 
facturers’ literature. 

A less expensive material was found to be a melamine 
resin-glass fabric laminate. This laminate has properties 
similar to that of the silicone laminate with the excep- 
tion of a temperature limitation of 390° F. and a higher 
compressive strength. 

Ceramic materials such as steatite and porcelain are 
not machinable and are so brittle that they are almost 
unsuitable as a mold material. There are some special 
cases where a cast ceramic mold may be used. These 
materials can withstand very high temperatures, but the 
radio-frequency loss increases very rapidly with both 
temperature and frequency. 

“Teflon” is a very unusual material and deserves 
special mention here. The material is tough and leath- 
ery with a waxy surface. It has a very low radio-frequen- 
cy loss for frequencies up to 3000 meps. “Teflon” has 
excellent high-temperature properties, being stable to 
about 600° F. This material machines well, but it has a 
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ensile Compressive 
Strength Strength Impac 
psi. psi. Resistance 
12000— 33000 F 14 
16800 9000 E 
Lengthwise 
2000 tc 1700 ey 
4500 
we —s—s—s—“—™sSS el (iti(i‘“ 
25000 55000 F 12 185 0.20 
22000 E 
20000 44000 F 1.12 175 0.07 
Lengthwise 1.68 
6000 35000 300 0.07 
9000 80000 0.04 
4000 50000 
11000 cine 0.55 
15000 .30-.40 130 0.01 
1900 0.015 
eves 0.01 
30000 ee Excellent 0.04 


A very interesting sample was obtained. The entire 
sample was cured with the exception of a %4-inch skin 
around the outside. The outside of the sample never 
reached curing temperature owing to the conduction and 
radiation losses to the mold and electrodes. 

To obtain maximum heating rates, some very small 
rubber samples, 1!4-inch diameter by 14-inch thickness, 
were heated in a cavity mold cut from a sheet of Textolite 
+1421. The sample was placed into the cavity, and the 
pressure applied by the electrodes which were four by 
four inches square; hence the sample was only a small 
part of the area of the condenser; the remainder was the 
Textolite plate. One 14-gram sample of natural rubber 
tread stock was cured in seven seconds. This curing 
required a heating rate of about 3600° F. per minute. 
This high heating rate did not occur consistently, and 
many samples arced-over with much lower voltage. 

Several other satisfactory molds were made to study 
various properties of rubber. A four- by four- by one- 
inch cavity mold was made of silicone-glass laminate. A 
round cavity mold three inches I.D. and one-inch thick 
was made of the same material. 

Figures 7 and 8 show a mold utilizing both radio- 
frequency and 60 cps. resistance heating. Two aluminum 
platen electrodes are separated by melamine formalde- 
hyde-glass laminate. The radiation and conduction losses 
are supplied by the 60 cps. heaters. Radio-trequency 
energy is only used to bring the interior of the rubber 
rapidly to the curing temperature. Figure 9 shows a 
solid rubber tire cured in this mold. 

Summary and Cenclusions 
It has been shown how dielectric measurements have 


been utilized to select voltages and frequencies for heat- 
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Fig. 7. Mold Utilizing Both R-F and 60 Cps. 

Resistance Heating. Aluminum Platen Elec- 

trodes Separated by Melamine Formalde- 
hyde Glass Laminate 


ing rubber-like materials. Many interesting differences 
occur in the conductance of these stocks. Compounds 
containing 45 to 60 parts of an EPC carbon black have 
about ten times the conductance of pure gum rubber in 
the frequency range from one to 30 mcps. Curing of 






Fig. 8. View of Mold in Figure 7 after ~ 
Closing 







Fig. 9. Solid Rubber Tire Cured in Figure 7 Mold 


rubber stocks increases their conductance. The presence 
of carbon black enhances the increase of conductance with 
temperature, but this is not necessarily associated with 
the cure. Plasticized polyvinyl chloride, phenol-formal- 
dehyde, and wood exhibit higher conductances than any 
conventional rubber compound. 

It is possible to construct molds having suitable in- 
sulation for radio-frequency curing. Many dielectric ma- 
terials are available having a wide range of physical prop- 
erties. Small solid tires have been cured with combined 
radio-frequency and 60 cps. heating. 





Report on the Rubber Industry in Ceylon 


Ceylon has signed an agreement with the United Kingdom 
whereby double taxation on income and profits will be avoided. 
By this arrangement concerns, including rubber companies, 
operating in Ceylon will find their taxes cut by about 12%, and 
the Government of Ceylon expects that the lower rates will spur 
United Kingdom investments here. 

About a week earlier the Minister of Finance had announced 
an export duty of 15 rupee cents per pound of rubber, effective 
immediately. ag lerto no tax, except a small cess, had been 
levied on rubbe The Minister explained, however, the rubber 
industry is one cae those which has benefited most as a direct 
consequence of devaluation. Since May of this year the price 
level had consistently been over 115 rupee cents a pound and 
had even been as high as 150 rupee cents a pound. Furthermore 
rubber had been subsi idized for a consi iderable period up to a 
few years ago. Under the re reac a tax of 15 rupee cents 
Was not considered onerous, the less as rubber producers had been 
telling the government—prior to the increase in rubber prices— 
that if prices could be stabilized at 70 rupee cents a pound, 
they would be in a position to replant their estates with budded 
rubber. At the prices mentioned, the tax would leave the pro- 
ducers a safe margin. 

While shippers were still trying. to move the Minister from his 
stand that the levy should be imposed also on rubber bought 
before the introduction of the tax, but still awaiting shipment, 
the price of negra zoomed to the highest levels in 25 years. 
This sudden rise has been ascribed locally to competitive buying 
by America and Ru issia. It is also hinted that American tire 
manufacturers are piling up supplies of rubber in anticipation 
of any government control of imports the political situation might 
bring on. 

Ceylon’s area under rubber at December 31, 1949, was 629,405 
acres, of which about 460,000 acres were planted before 1922, 
a report by the Rubber Controller reveals. Only 34,821 acres 
of the total have been budded. At present 58% of the rubber 
area is owned by Ceylonese. 

Total production of dry rubber in 1949 was 89,500 tons; ex- 
ports were 90,489 tons and included 879 tons of latex; local 
manufacturers and retreaders used 139 tons of rubber. In 1949 
permission was obtained to replant 2,197 acres; 


the total area 
replanted in the period June, 1934, to December 31, 1949, was 
37,700 acres. 
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In connection with the present price trend, it may 5e noted 
that the average price of No. 1 sheet in 1949 was 56.18 rupee 
cents a pound, which was only possible because devaluation sent 
prices up in the latter part of the year. 

Outputs in the first half of 1950 came to about 48,01}) tons, 


7,000 tons above the 1949 figure for the same period. On the 
basis of experience in the preceding five years, when produc- 


tion in the first half of the year was found to represent be- 
tween 41.1 and 45.8% of the total for the year, it is expected 
that 1950 production may well exceed the record of 105,500 
tons in 1943. 

Exports for the first half of 1950 totaled 54,497 tons and 
included 556 tons of latex and 5,103 tons of sole crepe. Almost 
half the exports went to the United States. Ceylon itself used 
77 tons, against 62 tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Stocks of rubber, which had been 19,324 tons on January 1, 
1950, came to 12,750 tons at the end of June. 

In Ceylon the improvement in the price of rubber following 
devaluation, together with the prospect of heavier purchases of 
natural rubber by the United States, has resulted in a move- 
ment of estates to recall labor which had been discharged last 
year when the low prices prevailing at the time made tapping 
uneconomical for many producers. It is reported that about 30 
estates have already reengaged workers, and several others were 
expected to do so shortly. Official statistics show that nearly 
5,000 laborers employed on rubber estates were thrown out of 
work last year as a result of retrenchment measures. 

Ceylon is to introduce legislation to improve the packing and 
shipping of rubber, following the example of the Malayan Rub- 
ber and Packing Ordinance of 1950. 

Experiments by the Medical Research Institute of Ceylon have 
shown that locally extracted rubber seed oil is effective against 
house flies, lice, and other insect pests, it is reported. 

Rubber estates are to be exempted from the provisions of the 
Foods Production Ordinance whereby estate proprietors are 
obliged to cultivate a certain amount of food crops or pay the 
government a specified sum of money. However rubber estates 
having suitable land for the purpose may be called upon to 


grow paddy; furthermore, such land may not be planted to 
rubber. The exemption of rubber estates from compulsory food 


production was strongly urged in the report submitted by the 
Rubber Commission in 1947. 
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EDITORIALS 


Let's “Look at the Record” on This 
New Government Rubber Program 


S ENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Democrat 
of Texas, chairman of the Committee on Armed 

Services Preparedness subcommittee formed on 
July 17, and former chairman of the Armed Services sub- 
committee on rubber primarily responsible for the Rub- 
ber Act of 1950, brought out on September 5 his first 
report on surplus property and rubber. In this report the 
Senator takes the position that “Government agencies 
and segments of the rubber industry have been slow to 
appreciate that the peril to our natural rubber supply 
lines requires that all possible steps be taken now to make 
more natural rubber available to the strategic stockpile. 

“Because of the ‘business as usual’ attitude on rubber, 
the subcommittee has found it necessary to take vigorous 
steps directed primarily at making more natural rubber 
available to the stockpile,” it is said, and the report then 
goes on to list the steps taken and the recommendations 
made, practically all of the latter now having been sup- 
ported by White House directives. 

Senator Johnson and his subcommittee deserve much 
credit for awakening the Administration and its agen- 
cies responsible for national security in rubber out of 
their lethargy, which persisted even after the outbreak 
of the war in Korea, but the Senator and his subcommit- 
tee do not deserve all the credit that they seem to be seek- 
ing for the now seemingly assured preparedness in rub- 
ber that will be so important if the United States should 
become involved in a global war in the next few months. 
As the Senator knows from his close association with 
national rubber problems since 1947, the rubber industry 
has been constantly reviewing and recommending both 
to Congress and the Administration since the end of the 
last war many of the same steps that he has now so vigor- 
ously urged. If these industry recommendations had 
been acted upon a year or two ago, there might not have 
been the almost frantic activity in rubber in Washington 
during the last two or three months. 

Let’s look at the record! As long ago as November, 
1947, following a series of meetings with officials of the 
Munitions Board and other government agencies, the 
manufacturing members of the Munitions Board’s rub- 
ber industry advisory committee began the first series of 
“Blue Book” studies to establish military and essential 
civilian requirements in rubber to cover a five-year emer- 
gency, develop security stockpile requirements on a firm 
statistical basis, and work out estimates on world produc- 
tion of natural rubber and on natural and synthetic rub- 
ber requirements as a yardstick in developing new se- 
curity and synthetic rubber policies. 

On December 1, 1947, the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry recommended to the House Armed Services rub- 
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ber subcommittee of the 80th Congress that accumulation 
of the strategic stockpile of natural rubber was of para- 
mount importance, that in order to acquire the natural 
rubber stockpile in the shortest practicable time it would 
be necessary to continue the use of synthetic rubber at 
the then existing levels |just under 40,000 tons a month 
—EpiTor]|, and a program of stockpiling GR-S to give 
an additional measure of security. 

Following recommendations made by the industry 
committee and individual companies on similar subjects 
to the House Armed Services and Senate Banking & 
Currency committees, in January, February, and March, 
1948, in connection with the formulation of the Rubber 
Act of 1948, on October 27, 1948, The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., submitted to the Munitions 
Board a three-page document entitled, “The U. S. A. 
Rubber Outlook—1949-1953,” recommending a program 
covering preparations for a possible emergency. Points 
covered included accumulation of a natural rubber stock- 
pile, accumulation of emergency stocks of GR-S to con- 
serve natural rubber in the first year of an emergency, 
and the continuation of GR-S production at 34,000 tons 
a month at least until stockpile objectives were attained. 
{ Production of GR-S dropped below 20,000 tons a month 
in January, 1950. | 

Space does not permit detailing many other similar 
recommendations made by the rubber industry to Con- 
gress and the Administration during 1948 and 1949, but 
in early 1950 this same energy was displayed by the in- 
dustry in connection with the formulation of the Rubber 
Act of 1950. 

On July 6, 1950, after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
the rubber industry, before the formation of the Pre- 
paredness subcommittee, recommended immediate in- 
crease of GR-S production, plans to produce GR-S at the 
rate of 600,000 tons a year by January, 1951, accumula- 
tion of a strategic inventory of GR-S, and reactivation of 
all standby Butyl rubber capacity. 

On August 24, 1950, again before the Preparedness 
subcommittee’s report of September 5, the industry re- 
commended to W. Stuart Symington, chairman of the 
Natural Security Resources Board, reactivation of all 
GR-S copolymer plants, provision for all butadiene need- 
ed to operate all copolymer plants at capacity, expansion 
of GR-S output to 720,000 tons a year, increasing capac- 
ity of “cold rubber” GR-S to 50° of total dry GR-S 
capacity, and expansion of GR-S latex capacity to 50,000 
tons a year with 50% of this capacity in “cold rubber” 
latex. 

During August the industry developed and presented 
the basis of the limitation order of the Commerce Depart- 
ment of August 25, in advance of any post-Korea action 
by Congress or the Administration to speed up natural 
rubber stockpiling. 

Let’s give credit where credit is due, Senator! Ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that the industry has been dili- 
gent in its efforts to preserve national security in rubber 
is in order. Congress does not produce rubber or rubber 
products, but has much to gain from friendly cooperation 
with those who do. 
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Double-Screw Mixer! 


L. F. Street? 


HE Compounder-Extruder (see Figure 

1) made by Welding Engineers is de- 
signed for such operations as the continu- 
jus dispersion of color into polystyrene; 
the compounding and extrusion of vinyls 
from powder blends: the compounding and 
extrusion of cellulosics ; and the compound- 
ing and mixing of various { mate- 


las such as nylon, saran, and 





lastics 
acrylics, 





polyethylene. 


History and Development 

The machine is equipped with two 
worms lying side by side and having par- 
allel axes. This design grew naturally out 
of extrusion work that had been conducted 
previously by the company. 

Since the middle Thirties, 
i 








work was 





















carried on 11 developmer 1t of extrusion 
equipment of the multiple worm design for 
various applications Mi achines for han- 
dling chicle, clay, a catalyst materials 
were built wit > from two to six 
worms. T these machines had 
two 14-in worms and was 
equipped with . motor drive. The 
capacity of this machine was from 30-50 
tons of clay a d moderate die pres- 
sures. Several *s were also built 
for manufac l catalyst pellets in 
large quantities f in the refining of 
aviation gasoline 
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Fig. 1. Model 2041 Compounder-Extruder Equipped with Pelleting 


Die, Knife, and Hood 
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continuing over a period of years has 
brought the Compounder-Extruder to its 


present advanced state of development. 


Desien of Machine 

The equipment is — to have two 
worms lying side by side in the area of the 
hopper which is normally made in the form 
of a round, vertical opening over the 
worms (see Figure 2). Having the two 
worms in this fashion permits a rather 
large *-diameter hopper for the size of ma- 

line involved. For example, the Model 
Sod Compounder-Extruder, which has 
two two-inch-diameter screws, has a hop- 
per pipe with a 32-inch diameter. Of 
course hopper extensions or bins of any 
desired size can be tastened above this 
opening. On a larger machine having two 
six-inch-diameter screws, the hopper open- 
ing is a 10-inch-diameter pipe. 

This large hopper opening permits the 
material to lie ireely on the two worms 
with a minimum tendency toward bridging. 
The action of the two worms side by side 
is such that each acts as a stuffer or forced 
feeder for the other, fete i to fill the 
flights of the adjacent worm with material. 
This action promotes the flow of material 
from the hopper and gives a high and uni- 
form rate of extrusion. 

As the material moves forward from the 

ypper, it is brought under pressure by 
the action of the worms and is plasticized 
by the heat from the “coy and the me- 
chanical heat generated by the worms. The 
plasticizing, compounding, and mixing of 
material take place in the back portion of 
the mz Ac ine, which comprises approxi- 
mately half the total length of the cylinder. 

Bene worms are designed to knead and 

rk the material and prevent it from es- 
caping the compounding section until heat- 
ed up to a plastic condition. As the plastic 
material escapes the compounding section, 





it enters an area where the top portion of 
the cylinder has been removed, and the 
material is exposed to the atmosphere when 
desired. The material is conveyed through 
this open section and then seized by the 

ejecting worms which move it forward 
to the die and extrude it out in the desired 
shape. The front or ejecting worms also 
continue the mixing and kneading of the 
material in much the same manner as a 
conventional extruder accepting hot feed. 

The Compounder-Extruder is usually 
equipped with worms stellited on their 
peripheries and with hard surfaced cylin- 
der liners. The clearance between the 
worms and cylinder is usually 0.010-inch 
on the‘diameter of a two-inch screw. 

The machines are being made at present 
in two series, each in a range of sizes. 
Machines in the “40” series, as Model 
2041, pass the material from the compound- 


sucn 


ing section directly into the ejecting 
worms, and a short length at the rear end 
ot the ejecting worms is opened to the at- 


cylinder 
nes. 


mosphere. This machine has a 
with an overall length of 3472 i 





Machines in the “50” series. such as 
Model 2052, have an additional length of 
worm and cylinder inserted between the 


compounding and the ejecting zones which 


gives further kneading and mixing action 
on the material without generating high 


this model 
jiameter is 


pressure. The cylinder length of 
is 50 inches when the screw 
two inches. 

Material passing through this lat 
of machine is first plasticized and mixed, 
then goes into the forwarding area on to 
what we term mill worms. Here it is 
kneaded and worked, as it is conveyed for- 
ward, and is then passed to the ejecting 
worms where it is extruded. Machines 
equipped with mill worms custon y have 
the entire length of barrel in that section 
open at the top. In addition to the mixing 
action that takes place in the mill worm 
zone, the working out of air ar id the flast h- 
ing off of moisture and other 
take place either by passing 


ter type 












Fig. 2. Top View of Compounder-Extruder Showing Feed Hopper 


Flange Worms and Barrel Attached to Gear Box 
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the atmosphere or by being drawn off un- 
der reduced pressure. Pressures as low as 
1'2 millimeter of mercury seem to be quite 
feasible in the operation of this equipment, 
and it is also possible to use an inert gas 
in this reduced pressure area, if desired. 
The Compounder-Extruders are usually 
jacketed for heating by circulation of hot 
oil. Several zones are provided in order 
that the temperatures of the hopper, com- 
pounding section, mill section, and extru- 
sion section may be controlled independ- 
ently of each other. By this method op- 
erations have been carried out with jacket 
temperatures over 600° F. Work done to 
date indicates that no more than two tem- 
peratures are required for most operations, 
and that many operations can be performed 
satisfactorily with the entire machine at 
one temperature. Dies and crossheads are 
electrically heated and designed for very 
close and continuous temperature control. 


Frictional Heat 

The question of frictional heat is im- 
portant to all manufacturers and users of 
extruders. First of all, I believe that it is 
entirely incorrect to classify frictional heat 
as “undesirable.” If there were no fric- 
tional heat in an extruder, there would be 
no extrusion operation. Without frictional 
heat the extruder screw would be acting 
merely as a conveyer and would do noth- 
ing to mix and homogenize the ingredients 
into a uniform plastic mass. The mechani- 
cal operation of the extruder would do 
nothing to add heat to the compound in 
bringing it up to the extrusion tempera- 
ture. The entire heat generated in the 
compound would have to be eg”; 
through the surface of the liners and, 
desired, through a heated screw, nies 
considerable variation in the temperature 
of the material in different portions of the 
worm flight, depending on a given parti- 
cle’s distance from the heating surface. 

This is not to say that the opposite is 
true; that all frictional heat is desirable. 
It would be possible to have frictional heat 
generated in such a manner that there 
would be a great deal of heat on a portion 
of the material going through the machine, 
and little or no heat on another portion of 
the material. The optimum condition is to 
approach as nearly as possible a condition 
where the extruder screw generates heat 
in the material in addition to heat derived 
from the liner; this heat is generated uni- 
formly throughout the entire mass of ma- 
terial; and the material is mixed uniformly 
during the procedure. 

Such a system insures uniform tempera- 
ture throughout the extruded mass and 
uniform dispersion of colors, plasticizers, 
and other ingredients in compounding. Im- 
properly generated and uncontrolled fric- 
tional heat is undesirable, just as is any 
other uncontrolled or improper factor, but 
a certain amount of frictional heat of the 
proper type is necessary as a basic factor 
in the extrusion process 


Coloring of Polystyrene 

Coloring of polystyrene has been carried 
out in machines of both the 2041 and 2052 
type. The feed is prepared by mixing the 
clear poly: styrene granules with the desired 
pigment in any of several simple ways. 
One method uses a paddle or ribbon mixer 
or a double-cone blender; while another 
consists of giving the material a very quick 
rough premix and then passing it for two 
cycles through a high-speed mixer such as 
the Entoleter. 

Representative colors that have been 
worked with are 0.025% Monastral Blue 
with clear polystyrene, and 0.5% titanium 
dioxide plus 0.15% alkali blue also with 
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clear polystyrene. A translucent ivory 
formulation was made with 0.1% titanium 
dioxide, 0.0075% cadmium yellow, and 
0.001% cadmium maroon. A transparent 
red formulation containing six parts of col- 
or per million was made with 0.0005% Plas- 
ticol Violet 2R and 0.0001% Plasticol Ru- 
bine Red 3B. This latter was mixed in a 
paddle mixer for about 10 minutes and was 
produced in uniformly colored pellets. 

Work has also been done with larger 
amounts of coloring agents, such as 3% 
chrome yellow plus 3% titanium dioxide 
with clear polystyrene, and 10% titanium 
dioxide. The quality of pigment dispersion 
is very good, when the pigment has been 
properly processed, and the finished pro- 
duct is smooth and uniform in color. In 
most cases small agglomerates of pigment 
do not show up even at 27 or 54 magnifi- 
cations. 

Quite a variety of resins has been used 
from high to low temperatures and irom 
fine granules and beads to coarse granules 
containing particles measuring 14- by 12- 
inch. No difficulty has been experienced 
under any of these conditions except in the 
use of the large granules. With the Model 
2041 there is sometimes a tendency for tiny 

clear specks (the remaining kernels of the 
original uncolored granules) to come 
through into the product. With the Model 
2052 this difficulty is not experienced. 

For coloring work the Compounder-Ex- 
truder can be fed full at the hopper, or 
hopper extensions put on of any desired 
size. The worm speed is usually from 95- 
110 r.p.m., although slower speeds can 
sometimes be used. Higher speeds are be- 
ing investigated and may prove even more 
satisfactory. To run at 110 r.p.m., a Model 
2041 machine should be equipped with a 10 
h.p. motor, which will probably draw 7-8 
h.p. Under these conditions the output ca- 
pacity of the 2041 machine has been found 
to be about 115-125 pounds an hour. Two 
jacket temperatures of 370 and 400° F. are 
usually employed. On a small machine a 
heater of three-kilowatt capacity would be 
ample for the operation although use of 
larger heaters would probably be desirable 
to reduce heating-up time with a cold ma- 
chine. The product temperature is usually 
370-385° F. for such work. 

The same type of operation conducted 
on a model 2052 machine gives the ad- 
vantages of better pigment dispersion and 
better mixing to eliminate mottling, and 
this machine is, therefore, better suited to 
difficult dispersion jobs. The rate of pro- 
duction is also higher, running at 140-145 
pounds an hour. Processing time for the 
material to go through the machine is one 
minute, and analysis of the dispersion indi- 
cates that the working is equal to 12 min- 
utes on a mill. The machines in this “50” 
series are made in five standard sizes from 
two to six inches in diameter, with each 
machine having about double the capacity 
of the next smaller size. 

Another advantage of the Compounder- 
Extruder for coloring work is the reduc- 
tion in clean-out time. In flushing out a 
Model 2041 with clear polystyrene, most 
colors can be cleaned out in 10-15 minutes, 
and even a very intense oil dye was cleaned 
out to a scarcely visible trace of color in 
30 minutes. The Model 2052 can be cleaned 
=" about 25% less time than the Model 
2041. 


Polystyrene Processing 

In the processing of polystyrene with the 
Compounder-Extruder it has been found 
that considerable latitude exists in the 
jacket operating temperature and material 
temperature. In one field application of the 
Model 2041, the machine was operated 


with a single jacket temperature of about 
200° C. After inspection and analysis of 
the results obtained, a single jacket tem- 
perature of 150° C. was used and gave a 
higher production rate. 

In another case a machine of the next 
larger size, Model 2841, was found to give 
results with polystyrene 


very satis factory ! y 
at a jacket temperature of 140° C. Under 
these conditions somewhat more power 


vas demanded from the drive motor, but 
the oil heaters were not required at all. 
The heat being generated in the material 
by the worms was dissipated into the oil 
jacket and then into the atmosphere. The 
temperature of the oil leaving the machine 
was about 12° F. higher than that entering 
the machine. The temperature of the ma- 
terial was 185° F., somewhat on the cool 
side for — material. 

Work has been done on the co mpound- 
ing and extruding of polystyrene into pre- 
forms for compression molding. The feed 
material has been of varying types, from 
almost entirely compounded material to 
raw ingredients, and in each case the ma- 
chine plasticized, dispersed, and compound- 
ed the ingredients into a satisiactory homo- 
geneous mass, and extruded the material in 
a uniform ribbon that was suitable for cut- 
ting automatically into the desired bis- 
cuits. On a small machine the production 
rate for this operation was 100-140 pounds 
an hour for most formulations. In some 
cases much higher production rates were 
obtained, and one very rapid fluxing mate- 
rial extruded on a two- inch machine at a 
rate of 289 pounds an hour. Polystyrene 
scrap of all types can be processed on the 
Compounder-Extruder, Sauuel into pellets, 
and recolored, if desired. 


© 


Processing Vinyls 






Quite a variety of compounding and 
extruding operations on vinyl mat erials has 
been performed with the machines. The 
Model 2041 is satisfactory for many elasto- 
meric vinyls. A formulation that had been 
very quickly and lightly kneaded in ad- 
vance Was processed throt ugh the mz 


lets suitable for final forn 


into pell 
2052 is also satisiactory 


Model 
operat ion. 

A major application for th 
this field is the compounding ot 
terial for wire coating. Optimum 
will be obtained when the i 
truded directly on to the wire aiter being 
compounded in the machine. Preliminary 
experimental work has been done on such 
an operation using a vinyl powder blend 
feed, but further work will be needed to 
determine the exact conditions needed for 
continuous operation. 

In this powder blend work, production 
rates of 80-100 pounds an hour and even 
higher have been obtained with a Model 
2041 having two-inch-diameter screws. In 
several of the runs made the gage of the 
No. 14 building wire being coated was held 
to 0.003-0.004-inch total variation. In gen- 
eral, the quality of compounding was suit- 
able for a commercial product. Tensile 
strength tests showed oo properties, 
and surface finish was very good. Present 
indications are that a minimum of addi- 
tional work will result in a fully commer- 
cial operation. 

The compounding of vinyl powder blends 


e machines in 
feed ma- 
benefits 
material is ex- 








has also been done with a Model 3543 
which has screws 3% inches in diameter. 
A wet powder blend was satisfactorily 


compounded at a rate of about 400 pounds 
an hour despite the fact that the formula- 
tion used does not have a high production 
rate. 

Experience to date indicates that there 
is no definite preference between wet and 
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and the product was satisfactory in 
lity. Similar operations have been con- 
‘ted with the 3!4-inch-diameter screw 
hine which gave an output of about 300 
hour. In the larger machine it 
that a compounder without an 
litional extraction zone did not com- 
tely remove the moisture from some of 
; A Model 3552 hav- 
zone does not 


ids an 


was found 


Dt 
> 


tested. 
-h a special extraction 
diffic ulty. Runs made with a 
using vacuum over the extrac- 
also showed excellent moisture 


materials 


i disper also be com- 
this moisture removal operation, 
physical ability of the 
he colors. The ability 
a large percentage of moisture 
a llulosic depends on the type of 
\ resin which remains rigid up to 
*. would be difficult to treat in this 
since the contained water would 
heat and tend to hold the resin at 
mperature below 212° F., thus keeping 
resin rigid and unextrudable. 


sion job can 


ng on 


to premix 


Processing of Other Plastics 
AcryLics. Acrylics have been handled 
fully on a Model 2041 machine, with 
dispe rsion and clean-out-time ap- 
ng those of polystyrene. The rate 
n on the two-inch screw dia- 
- machine was 125 pounds an hour and 
~ PoLYETHYLENE. Polyett ivlene has been 
processed on these machines for color dis- 
persion, straight extrusion, and reclaiming 


of scrap materials. The action of the worms 
at the hopper will draw polyethylene film 
into the machine, making it easy to keep 
the unit running at full capacity. On 
larger machines with bigger hopper pipes 
it may be possible to feed the film auto- 
matically. 

Nyton. Some nylon compounds have 
been tried in the Compounder-Extruder 
the most interesting is the compounding of 
Type 6 nylon with plasticizer. The ma- 
terial was satisfactorily compounded and 
pelleted into a product suitable for further 
processing. 

FLUOROETHYLENE. Fluoroethylene resins 
have been processed in the machine, with 
the material being converted from a pow- 
der to pellets at rates up to 50 pounds an 
hour. Little work has been done with this 
material to date, but indications are that 
applications can be worked out quite 
readily. 

SPECIAL FORMULATIONS. A wide variety 
of special formulations in acetate and vinyl 
has been tried, and materials that were al- 
most or totally impossible to plasticize by 
conventional means have often been pro- 
cessed by the Compounder-Extruder. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The great variety of operations that have 
been performed successfully with the Com- 
pounder-Extruder has shown it to be a 
machine capable of great flexibility in ap- 
plication to plastics processing and one 
which will have much to offer the industry 
in the compounding and extrusion of its 
materials. 





SPE Sections Start New Season’s Meetings 


Society of Plas- 
held its first din- 


HE Newark Section, 
tics Engineers, Inc., ‘ 
r-meeting of the new season on Septem- 
13 at the Military Park Hotel, New- 

. Despite inclement weather, ap- 
100 members and guests at- 

meeting, which was presided 

n President hicin, E. 

de Nemours & Co., Inc. Two 

were given: Sanford E. 
Chemical Co., spoke on 
Cs Molding Pow- 
Process Mold 
Jeryllium C Mold 


talks 


ypper 


similar to one 

given before the New York 

12 Since that time the dry coloring 

hine process has shown increasing adoption and 
wide vz ariety of 
talk illus- 
slides show1 the drv 
t colored 


+ 


1 ed of —_ 5 « 
passed off is now being used for a 


products 


Was 
t 


many 

i rocess, molding 

materials, and typical application 

Mr. Koons’ talk was built aroun d numer- 

us samples of beryllium copper high-pres- 

cavities and molded products which 

passed around and described in de- 

These cavities and products were 

1 of those that cannot be economically 

with steel molds because of intricate 

butyrate raving or machining, undercuts, etc. 
Is have j emphasized that the master 
vunded, fabricate the cavities should 
ict treated steel havir a high 
emperature in order to withstand 
isting temperatures used with 
‘copper. The talk closed with a 
t the heat treatment of beryl- 

i and castings, and 


ishing, plating, 


speaker 
and needed to 


le of heat 


Purchasing Agents and Plastics 


The Rochester Section held its first fall 
dinner-meeting on September 18 at Towne 
Tavern, Rochester, N. Y. Some 35 mem- 
bers and guests heard talks on ‘What 
Purchasing Agents Look for in Satisfac- 
tory Plastics Suppliers” by David Rogers, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., and Peter Wight, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Mr. Rogers discussed in detail the prob- 
lems of a purchasing agent from the view- 
point of proper design and application of 
plastics. He praised plastics in regard to 
cost and availability, but deplored the 
fact that the terminology and technology 
of plastics was such that the layman has 
no conception of the suitability of plastics 
for most purposes. Mr. Wighz also praised 
the plastics industry for the general down- 
ward trend of plastics prices owing to 
competition, but condemned the industry 
for not producing a_ simplified nomen- 
clature and providing readily understand- 
able data on the properties and applications 
of plastics. 


New York Section Holds Business Meeting 
The New York Section. began the current 
season with its annual business meeting on 
September 20. The meeting, preceded by 
a cocktail hour and dinner, was held at the 
Hotel Shelburne, New York, N. Y., and 
attended by some 25 members and guests. 
Vice President G. Palmer Humphrey, 
G. P. Humphrey Plastics, presided over 
the business meeting. Following the success 
of the Group’s initial Christmas party last 
year, it was decided to hold another party 
on December 20 at the Hotel Shelburne. 
Arrangements for the party will be handled 
by a committee og r the chairmanship of 
Winslow A. Ward, American Cyanamid 
Co., and including Martin Voettlen, 
Celanese Plastics Corp.; Walter Merck, 
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Progress Through 
Research 


Much of the vigorous expansion of 
the Rubber Industry over the past 
40 years can be traced to knowl- 
edge (gained through research) of 
the surface chemistry of Carbon 
Blacks. 


We are happy that investigations 
undertaken by our own technical 


staff have contributed much to the 
common knowledge. 


Intensive Research aimed at further 
progress for the industry continues 
to be a highly important element in 
our operation. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





M. W. Kellogg Co.; and Nicholas V. 
Fasano, Washington Molding Co. 

Mr. Fasano, who is the Group’s national 
director, stated that the directors at their 
forthcoming meeting will vote on whether 
the SPE will affiliate with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. After some discussion the Group 
directed Mr. Fasano to vote against such 
affiliation at this time, but to recommend 
that the matter be tabled until the directors’ 
meeting to be held in conjunction with the 
National Technical Conference on January 
18-20, 1911. 

Following the business session there was 
a showing of the American Cyanamid Co. 
film, “Bull in a China Shop,” dealing with 
melamine tableware. Table favors were dis- 
tributed through the courtesy of R. C. 
Molding Co., and the meeting ended with 
a drawing for door prizes contributed by 
Riverdale Laboratories and A. Bamberger 
Corp. 


Miami Valley Section Holds Annual Outing 


The Miami Valley Section began the 
new season with its fourth annual outing, 
held on September 7 at NCR Old River 
Park, Dayton, O. Everyone participated in 
the program of miniature golf, shuffleboard, 
badminton, and horseshoe pitching, which 
was followed by a buffet supper. National 
President C. Todd Clark, F. Burkhart Mig. 
Co., spoke briefly aiter supper on the aims 
of the SPE. Arrangements for the outing 
were handled by Chester H. Kruger, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. and Section presi- 
dent, who was assisted by Byron Nelson 
and H. E. Kniess, both of National Cash 
Register; Stephen Marcey; and Martin 
Kasch and Charles Selz, both of Kurz- 
Kasch, Inc. 


Propose Standard for Vinyl 
and Pyroxylin Coated Fabrics 


A PROPOSED Simplified Practice Re- 
commendation for Vinyl and Pyroxy- 
lin Coated Fabrics has been submitted to 
producers, distributers, users, and others 
for acceptance or comment, it is announced 
by the Commodity Standard Division, Of- 
fice of Industry & Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This recommendation was proposed by 
the Plastic Coatings & Film Association 
as a result of a survey which disclosed that 
more than 76 types and styles of vinyl 
coated fabrics and more than 88 types and 
styles of pyroxylin coated fabrics were be- 
ing produced. The principal variations in 
these types and styles were in finished 
weights. The simplified list contains 20 
styles of vinyl coated fabrics and 25 styles 
of pyroxylin coated fabrics. For each of 
these styles the recommendation gives the 
width in inches and linear yards per pound 
of the original fabric and the minimum 
width and weight per linear yard of the 
coated fabric. The recommendation also 
contains a table which enables technicians 
and others to compare the fabrics on the 
basis of weight per square yard. 

Advantages expected to follow general 
adoption of the recommendation are: con- 
centration of demand by users, with result- 
ing increase in efficiency and decrease in 
costs of production, handling, and inven- 
tory; greater knowledge on the part of 
customers as to characteristics of each 
style and its suitability for specific end- 
uses ; more intelligent specifications by pur- 
chasers; more intelligent application of the 
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Oct. 11- Division of Rubber Chemistry, 

13. A. C. S. Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Oct. 16- National Safety Congress and 
20. Exposition. Chicago, IIl. 
17. Buffalo Rubber Group. 

Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

SPI. Annual Conference. New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass, 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry. Paper- 
Plastics Conference. New York 
State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 

New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Rubber Group. Somerset 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Akron Rubber Group. Hotel May- 
flower, Akron, O. 

Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Inc. 
Annual Meeting. Shelburne Ho- 
tel, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C, 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. Claremont Hotel, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Philadelphia Section, SPE. 
Chicago Section, SPE, and Mid- 
west Chapter, SPI. Builder's 
Club, Chicago, III. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Council of Commer- 
cial Laboratories. Hotel Waldortf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

American Physical Society. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Hotel Statler, New 
York. N. Y. 

American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Neal House, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Philadelphia Section, SPE. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Christmas Party. 

Northern California Rubber 
Group. Christmas Party. The 
Willows, Orinda, Calif. 

Chicago Section, SPE, and Chi- 
cago Chapter, SPI. Builder's 
Club, Chicago, Ill. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

New York Group. Christmas 
Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Meeting. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Dinner-Dance. Miami Valley Golf 
Club, Dayton, O. 


Hotel 


and elimination of 
Mimeographed 
are available 


products by purchasers ; 
product misapplication. 
copies - the recommendation 
from the Division. 


Flexol DOP Non-Toxic 


LEXOL 

found to be 
plastics which come 
foods, according to 
Chemicals Division, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, 
N. Y. This development is based on results 
of two-year conic’ y carried out by 
the company and on studies on the extrac- 
tion resistance of the plasticizer in vinyl 
film food wrappings. 

Tests conducted under severe conditions 
have shown that Flexol DOP is remark- 
ably resistant to extraction from films by 
many foods. It is recommended for use in 
film wraps for prepackaged lamb and beef, 
cheese, and frozen foods; water 
and ice bags; milk and beer tubing; intra- 
venous tubing; cap-liner stock coatings 
coatings for food conveyer belts; and ad- 
hesive for food packages. A special grade 
of Flexol DOP, designated as Flexol 
DOP-20, is now being produc ed in com- 
mercial quantities for use in such appli- 
cations. This grade is laboratory checked 
for absence of taste and odor, but has the 
same stability and good low-temperature 
properties as regular Flexol DOP. 


DOP plasticizer has been 
suitable for use in vinyl 
in contact with many 

Carbide & Carbon 


tests 


vegetables, 


Vinylite and Polyethylene Prices 
Raised 


NCREASES in the prices of all Vinylite 
and polyethylene resins and compounds, 
effective September 15, were announced by 
3akelite Division, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. The announcement by G. C. Miller, 
3akelite vice president, stated that the 
price increase for Vinylite resins is slightly 
under 6%, from a basic price of 34¢ a 
pound to 36¢; while V stite 1 resin com- 
pounds reflect proportionate increases. The 
price of Bakelite polyethylene resins is ap- 
proximately 4.50 higher, from a basic 
price of 44¢ a pound to 46¢. 


SPI Education Program 


HE need of advanced study of the 
problems peculiar to plastics in the 
curricula of colleges and universities has 
long been recognized by the plastics in- 
dustry. As a result, the committee on plas- 
tics education of The Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, Inc., has prepared a booklet 
dealing with a program for plastics educa- 
tion in science and engineering. 

This program consists of three points 
(1) colleges and universities should pro- 
vide all science and engineering students 
with a general knowledge of the nature 
and the importance of high polymers by 
integrating an elementary discussion of 
their properties in certain existing courses ; 
(2) colleges and universities should pro- 
vide interested undergraduates with an 
opportunity to acquire specialized and de- 
tailed knowledge of plastics by offering 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Symposium on Rubber Finishes 


A SYMPOSIUM on “Applied Finishes 
for Rubber Materials” highlighted the 
September 14 dinner-meeting of the South- 
rn Ohio Rubber Group. Some &8& members 
and guests were present at the meeting, 
held at the Engineer’s Club of Dayton. 

M J. Gordon, Gordon Paint Co., acted 
as moderator of the discussion and also 


















spo ke on “Tailoring the Finish to the Job, 

and the Job to the Finish Other sym- 

posium members were H. R. Bennett, 

Thresher Paint & Varnish Co., who spoke 
on “Hard Rubber Finishes”; R. F. Wy 

socki, Forbes Varnish Division, who dis- 

issed oft Ri ibber Finishes”; and Fred 
Bunn, S. C. Johnson & Son Co., whose 

pic Was “VW ax EF inishes.” 

Ir the business sessi prec edi the 

a nominating committee was 

to select a slate of candidates for 

elect ] TO! the 
T OMsists < 

R. B > Nemours 
x jersey 

Zi Sid 

X1 a (500 1- 
vea Rowland. 





ral Motor 


Rubber 


and 








Korn-Kube—Polishing Medium 


K YRN-KUBE, a new b 
medium for use on all n 
rubber, wood, glass, and 


nced by Kube- Kut, 














as been annou Ir 
Garfield, N. J. The new medi um is com- 
pose 1 < dried maple hardwo in cubs 
form, termed Kube-Kut, to which i 


wih macerated corn cobs. 
are thoroughly screened and 
remove dust, and the mixturt 
high absorption of the sawdu 


- : a ee: A 
tougner Misael action oO! 
corn cobs. [rres{ ective [ 




















My \ssoci Consulting Cl 
1Cé Engineers, Inc., wi 
1al “dit r-meeting October 24 at 
H tel Shelburn aw York, N. Y. 
An oper r meet I her1 ll 
eature 4 S¥mposium 





Relations and the Consultant.” Paul B. 
Slawter, Jr., House of Hayden Twiss, will 
be the speaker, and John Sasso, Business 
Week, will act as moderator. Reservations 
must be received by the Association office, 
50 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y., not 
October 21. 


later than 


New Witco Product 


ISPERSO Zine Stearate, a new prod- 
uct announced by Witco Chemical 
Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., offers the rubber industry a means 
f coating large surface areas efficiently 
and economically without the dusting typ- 
1 of manual operation. The product is 
an easily wettable white sass which, 
when added to water with gentle agitation, 
disperses readily to form a slurry having 
excellent suspension properties. Rubber 
sheets or extruded goods immersed briefly 
into this suspension pick up a thin film 
ot zine stearate which prevents sticking 
n subsequent storage. The thickness of 
ie stearate film applied can be controlled 
by regulating the percentage of zinc 
stearate in the suspension. 
\dvantages of the new material over 
t dry powder are: (1) more 
use ot the zinc stearate, since 
und of slurry covers a larger area 
ana pound of dry veel (2) cleaner 
savings in transportation 
stearate pastes; and (4) 
nore complete coverage of the treated 
ubber area than obtained with powder. A 
Technical Service Report No M. y; giving 
complete information on the properties 
methods of application of the new 
‘t, is available from the company. 











> 
peration; (09) 


costs over zinc 








Tlargi Offers Rubber Course 


HE opening of the fall semester at 
Los Angeles City College tound the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group. Inc., course 
“Basic Rubber Technology” open for 
im poliment under Rubber Technol- 
ogy I. Beginning on September 20, the 
consists of three-hour sessions every 
-sday evening for 20 weeks. A non- 
course, instruction covers the basic 
gy of the rubber industry, includ- 
ing the f undamental operations of — 
alendering, extrusion, and curing: the ele- 
nents of compounding and physical testing 
liscussion of design principles, speci- 
cations, and the economics of rubber man- 
wlacture. Raymond B. Stringfield, Fuller- 
Mig. Co., and Fred W. Woerner, Los 


Angeles Stan 








jard Rubber Co., are the in- 
tors, and the course is open to high 


school graduates and employes of the rub- 
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Making Silastic O-Rings 
pe “CISION O-rings made of Silastic 


ber are available in semi-commer- 

ial qu antities and in a limited number of 

small sizes from Frederick S. Bacon Lab- 
oratories, Watertown, Mass. These rings 
rovide hydraulic seals said to be resistant 






to petroleum oils and most hydrocz arbons 
and to display outstanding icie! icy under 
static conditions at bot! 1 and low 
temperatures. 
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he O-rings are manufactured to the 
following specifications: tensile strength, 
500 psi. minimum; elongation at break, 
80% minimum; Shore hardness, 70-75; 
swell in fluorocarbons, Arochlors, and 
troleum oil, less than 6%; and com- 
pression set less than 10% after 30% 


compression for 22 hours at 300°F. 


Glacial Acrylic Acid Available 


HE first commercial production of gla- 
cial acrylic acid, a derivative ot beta- 
propiolactone, was announced by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, According to President W. S. 
Richardson, this announcement marks the 
entrance oi the firm, a major producer oi 
vinyl resins, chemical intermediates ,and 
synthetic rubbers, into the acrylic field. 
Manufacture of the new chemical will be- 
gin shortly at the company’s Avon Lake 
general chemicals plant; it will be avail- 
able in ton-lots from a semi-works unit. 
Although acrylic acid was first manu- 
factured 100 years ago, it has not been com- 
mercialized to any extent in this country 
and has been sold in water solution form. 
Now, for the first time, it will be available 
in glacial form having a purity over 97% 
and containing less than 1% water. A 
clear, colorless liquid, glacial acrylic acid 
has a molecular weight of 72.02: boiling 
point of 142° C. at 760-millimeter pressure; 
melting point of 12-13° C.; specific gravity 
of 1.048; and refractive index of 1.420. The 
material, moreover, is extremely active 
chemically and polymerizes rapidly in the 
presence of oxidative catalysts. 

According to Mr. Richardson, advan- 
tages of the glacial product are: (1) it can 
be esterified directly with any alcohol with- 
out time-consuming ester interchanges; 
(2) although the monomeric aqueous acid 
is limited to emulsion or aqueous solution 
polymerization, the glacial form can be 
used as a monomer or comonomer in poly- 
merizations conducted in organic solvents 
and in bulk polymerizations ; (3) the gla- 
cial form greatly facilitates the preparation 
of salts, both ammonium and _ metallic 
types; (4) the anhydrous condition facili- 
tates many addition reactions with the 
double-bond of the acid; (5) the glacial 
form is more stable during shipment and 
storage than the water solution; and (6) 
shipping of the glacial form offers marked 
economies in transportation over the water 
solution. 

The new acid is expected to find wide 
usage in the plastics industry as a mono- 
mer, and in the chemical industry in gen- 
eral as an intermediate. High molecular 
weight acrylate monomers, readily pro- 
duced from the glacial acid, are polymer- 
ized to form products that have extensive 
use in the manufacture of pressure e-sensitive 
adhesives, and surface coatings for tabrics, 
wood, metals, paper, and leath In addi- 
tion, these polymerization products serve 
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as modifiers in the compounding ot plastics 
and synthetic rubbers 
New Acrylic Polymers 

HE availability of a series of acrylic 


polymers was announced by American 
Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. These modified sodium 
polyacrylates are water soluble, anionic 
colloids and are available as clear, straw- 
colored aqueous solutions. They have in- 
teresting properties for use as thickeners, 
suspending agents, stabilizers, and film 
formers. A technical data bulletin covering 
the properties of these polymers and their 
compatibility with colloids and surface 


active agents is available from the firm. 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


All Government Synthetic Rubber Plants to Be 
Reactivated; Limitation Orders on All New 
Rubber and Natural Rubber Latex Issued 


The almost frantic and sometimes 
confusing activity in Washington during 
September and late August in ordering 
every few days more standby synthetic 
rubber plants reactivated and new rub- 
ber use, including natural rubber latex, 
curtailed, is reported with special atten- 
tion to Congressional and Administra- 
tion figures involved in a special Wash- 
ington Report by our correspondent, 
Arthur J. Kraft. The September 5 re- 
port of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, Democrat 
of Texas, in which he recommended a 
fully reactivated synthetic rubber pro- 
duction program, faster natural and syn- 
thetic rubber stockpile accumulation, al- 
location and specification controls for 
rubber and rubber products, aggressive 
research and development on synthetic 
rubbers, growing natural rubber in the 
United States, etc., took no cognizance 
of pre-Korea statements of the rubber 
industry on many of these points. 

Two new operating groups for syn- 
thetic rubber plants were formed, one 
called the Kentucky Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., and the other a group including 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. and Paci- 
fic Rubber Co. Included in the reactiva- 
tion orders were the Institute, W. Va., 
copolymer plant now to be operated by 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. and 
the Akron copolymer plant, to be op- 
erated by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
the sale of which plant to The General 
Tire & Rubber Co. was recently blocked 
by Senator Johnson. Both of these plants 
require alcohol butadiene, and several 
of these types of feedstock plants are 
being readied for production again. 

Total government and private pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, as now 
ordered, will be at a rate of 930,000 tons 
a year during 1951. 

The limitation order on new rubber 
consumption became effective Septem- 
ber 1, and a limitation order on natural 
rubber latex was announced September 
20. Some reduction of production activ- 
ity in the rubber goods industry became 
apparent, but it was expected that pro- 
duction of military goods, as the syn- 
thetic rubber becomes available in No- 
vember and December, would keep the 
industry operating at a high level. 

9¢-an-hour wage increase offered 
the URWA by The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
was rejected by the union as “very in- 
adequate.” 


Rubber Preparedness— 
Washington Report 


ARTHUR J. KRAFT 
The government pull ed out all the stops 
in September to set in motion a spectacular 
build-up in the nation’s rubber strength. 
The first cutback order in civilian consump- 
tion and a comprehensive White House 
order geared the program for possible 
emergency conditions. 
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The goal, as set forth by Mobilization 
Coordinator W. Stuart Symington, is “that 
the nation may have adequate plans to meet 
any rubber requirement which might de- 
velop.” This means all-out synthetic rub- 
ber production, accelerated natural rubber 
stockpiling, and as stringent economic con- 
trols as may be necessary for their speedy 
achievement. 

Symington promised further recommen- 
dations to the President, based on the ~~ 
ning studies when these are completed. The 
studies will embrace the need of se 
synthetic rubber capacity, consolidation and 
coordination of the entire program, and 
assessing the nation’s civilian and military 
rubber requirement “in the event of total 
mobilization.” 


Symington and the “Johnson Committee” 

Guiding the program to full-scale war 
preparedness status were two tough- 
minded men, Symington, chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, and 
Senator Johnson, chairman of the Armed 
Service Preparedness Committee, rapidly 
emerging as a new “Truman Committee.” 

Symington, the “take charge guy” Presi- 
dent Truman designated coordinator of 
the nation’s economic controls program, 
laid down the new line in a meeting in 
early September with his staff, out of 
which emerged a series of recommenda- 
tions which the President set in motion 
as a new rubber program. 

“Tam one man in Washington,” said 
Symington, ‘on whom no one is going to 
pin the label ‘too little and too late”? I 
may even be accused of going too far, too 
soon, but I'll risk taking that criticism.” 

The recommendation that Symington 
brought to the White House on September 
13 amounted to a complete acceptance of 
the program urged upon the Administra- 
tion a week earlier by Senator Johnson in 
a comprehensive and tartly worded report 
entitled, “First Report of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services,” dated September 5, in which 
Johnson scored “complacency mn the Po- 
tomac as to rubber.” 

The President, obviously recalling the 
trying days of 1943 when, as head of the 
“Truman Committee” of the Senate, he 
helped guide the Administration out of t} 
difficulties of the rubber program of 
early war years, gave Symington | 
support. 

“T think you are making the move, 
and I approve the manner i h you 
propose to handle it,” he said of Syming 
ton’s “all-out” rubber program. 

Others may soon enter the picture. 
Symington and Johnson both feel the ex- 
pansion in rubber security needs better 
topside coordination and direction. Sen. 
Guy Gillette, Iowa Democrat, has received 
a green light from Johnson to set his own 
Agriculture investigating subcommittee to 
looking into certain aspects of the rubber 








1 See India Rusper Wortp, Aug. 1950, p. 54 





program as a quid pro quo for Senate 
floor speech eulogizing the Johnson com- 
mittee. 

Further to cement his position as the 
“watchdog” over the mobilization program, 
Johnson has surrounded himself with top- 
flight investigators and advisers, including 
a current Securities & Exch ymmis- 
sioner and former government officials of 
just below Cabinet rank—men “who can 
trade blow for blow” with the President’s 
_ 

Gillette, who claims credit for forcing 


nthetic rub- 





the government to place its s} 
ber program on an alcohol-butadiet 
when petroleum- butadiene was unavailable 
early in the last war, is again making pre- 
liminary inquiries into this aspect of the 
current rubber expansion. He has made 
quiet inquiry at the State Department of 
the gp pce of the International Rubber 
Study Group. If his recent i: igati 
of the c fee price rise is any : 
lette is probably looking into price contri 
and production restriction as possible 
functions of the Study Grot 1p. 

Johnson |} as already launcl he i 
whether foreign cartels are 
defense effort. His staff is as 
on the “notorious” Stevensor 
scheme of _ middle 20's, as 
general inquiry into a great 
tegic vale dg ; 

Reported, but not confirmed. is that the 


e basis 



























State Department and Great Britain are 
endeavoring to find some means, volun- 
tary, if possible, to cut off natural rubber 
supplies from the Soviet Union. The more 
drastic ste » of exclusive gove nit buy- 
ing, either “he the United Sta Great 
Britain, is not seriously considered at this 
time, according to one informant. Such 
action would eliminate the free market’ in 





rubber. 

Senator Johnson, as of Septer 
has shown no signs of slieaahas 
criticism made in his report of 
stockpiling program September 
stantially repeated at the Sept 
hearing at which Munition’s Bo 
man Hubert Howard was —_ el 
not testify. called the 
“meagerly conceived and me: Ager 
cuted,” questioned the “diligence 
piling officials, criticized th I 
take advantage of last year’s low 





Johnson 
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¢ 
price, and broadly hinted that “we need 
more imaginative and far-sighted men re- 
sponsil ble for the attainment of the stock- 
piling objectives.” 

ration officials, whi 


on the record with | 

disappointed at his 

the initiative for the build-up 

rubber pr — and other 
ain 


















also c he failed to recognize the re- 
cent acceleration of stockpile buying. 
on, according to stockpiling 
furnished with two estim it 
mount of rubber availab! the 
1 civilian demand is satisfied, 
and, tl r, the amount of money the 
Board was Y r it 
the current s ials 
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Charies T. Wilson Co., rubber importer, 
as “one of the finest I have ever read,” at 
the September 14 | ‘arings. Johnson's re- 
port took 1 t the pre-Korea 
State \ Zour ds manu- 
tact g ull up of synthe- 
tic I t ductio and inventory 


rubber coming 
the govern- 
approach to 


e goal. 
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eing studied. 





John Steelman, assistant the President, 
Writing to Senator Johnson, September 1, 
suggested that the United States might 
barter synthetic rubber to foreign coun- 
tries tor natural rubber 

Symington, in his letter of September 


announced that the 
encompass the follow- 


Rae ~~. 
directly on natural 





(] \ realistic objective for (a) a 





stockpile of natural rubber and (b) an 
Inventory of synthetic rubber. 

(2 How the needs of that objective 
ca bes ind most promptly be met. 

(3 Steps that should be taken to ac- 
celerat€é Our acquisitions of natural rubber 
and t ) our acquisition techniques. 

(4) steps that should be taken 





(a) the production of nat- 
ural rubber in this country and (b) the 
procurement of natural rubber from other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
From a producing capacity of about 
475,000 long tons a year on July 1, the 








government's synthe rubber production 
Was succéssively ordered up to 575,000 tons 
m July 7, to 675,000 tons on July 30, to 


799,000 tons on September 1, and to 840.- 
OW) tons on September 14. Private pro- 
luction adds at least another 88,000 tons 
(70,000 tons neoprene, al id 18,000 nitrile 





types t thi total, which includes 80,000 
ton capacity a 760,000 tons of 
GI programmed synthetic rub- 


(government and private) 
1s 





} reactivated two co- 
polymer plants and three petroleum buta- 
diene plants. Minnesota Mining, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Pacific Rubber, Oakland, Calif., 
were 1ed RFC contracts to open and 
yperate the 60,000-ton GR-S. plant at Los 
Angeles, Calif. This plant was operated 
luri World War II by Goodyear and 
ited States Rubber Co. During the 
last war the 3M concern operated, under 

joint ee tract with Goodall-Whitehead, 
He witt-Robins, and Lee Rubber & Tire 
companies, the 30,000-ton plant of the Nat- 
ional Synthetic Rubber Corp. at Louisville, 
Ky. 

The Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
especially organized by ten smaller rubber 
companies, including two with previous ex- 
perience in the government program, will 
yperate the 30,000-ton former National 
Synthetic plant at Louisville. The ten 
companies comprising this new corporation 
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Rubber Company Officials at the Kentucky 
Synthetic Rubber Plant, Louisville, Prepara- 
tory to Beginning of Reactivation Activities 
Which Will Put the $7,000,000 Government- 
Owned Synthetic Plant Back into Operation 
by January 1, 1951: (Left to Right): Henry 
F. Palmer, General Manager of Kentucky 
Synthetic; A. D. Miller, General Manager of 
Firestone Synthetic Plants: George F. Good- 
year, Secretary of Kentucky Synthetic; 
George Bruggemier, Firestone Project En- 
gineer; B. J. Oakes, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg.; Leo Clifford, Controller and Assistant 
Secretary of Kentucky Synthetic 


are: American Hard Rubber Co., Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Brown Rub- 
ber Co., Goodall Rubber Co., Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., Dryden Rubber Division, 
Sheller Mfg. eo ae Simplex ny & Cable 
Co: Sponge Rubber Products C Thiokol 
Corp., and  Raybestos- acelin, Inc. 
Thomas Robins, Jr., president of Hewitt- 
Robins, is president of Kentucky Syn- 
thetic. 

It is believed to be the first time the 
government has gone outside the tire in- 
dustry to pick management from the rub- 
ber industry for a synthetic plant. The 
bigger rubber companies have loaned 
technical assistance, however, and Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. has been engaged 
by Kentucky Synthetic to conduct the ac- 
tual “demothballing” of the plant, which 
will include installation of new machinery 
necessary to meet new production tech- 
niques developed since the end of the late 
war. The accompanying photograph shows 
officials of the several companies involved 
at the Kentucky Synthetic plant in Louis- 
ville preparatory to beginning of reactiva- 
tion activities. 

Copolymer Corp. was assigned the 15,- 
000-ton Baton Rouge, La., petroleum-buta- 
diene plant; Shel! Chemical Corp., the 25,- 
000-ton Torrance, Calif., petroleum-buta- 
diene plant; and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, the 18,000-ton butane plant at El 
Segundo, Calif. 

The September 1 order to _Teactivate 
another 80,000 tons of GR-S_ capacity 
brought in Goodrich Chemical with instruc- 
tions to operate the Institute, W. Va., co- 
polymer facility at 62,500 tons. RFC has 
not yet assigned the remaining 18,000 tons. 

To implement the same order RFC as- 
signed the Kobuta, Pa., alcohol-butadiene 
plant to Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Louisville, Ky., alcohol-butadiene plant 
to Carbide & Carbon Division, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., with instructions to 
operate a unit in each. 

President Truman, acting on Syming- 
ton’s recommendations of September 13, 
the following day ordered the Institute 


plant to operate at full effective capacity 
of 112,500 tons. He also ordered the re- 
activation of the Akron, 30,000-ton copoly- 
mer rash the sale of which to General 
Tire had been blocked on August 2 under 
pressure from Senators Johnson and 
Morse. 

RFC signed up Goodyear to operate the 
Akron plant, a partially cannibalized facil- 
ity drawing its power from a boiler, built 
by the government on Goodyear property 
and since bought by Goodyear. RFC in- 
tends to bring two or three smaller com- 
panies into the Akron operation as joint 
operators under Goodyear. 

At least four and perhaps five alcohol- 
butadiene units, each with a design capac- 
ity of 20,000 tons a year, but actually 
capable of producing 100 to 180% of that 
capacity, will be activated to serve the In- 
stitute and the Akron copolymer plants. 

Kobuta, expected to be in operation 
sooner than Louisville, has four such units; 
Louisville has three. 

Goodrich Chemical has not been released 
from the stipulation in its contract barring 
rubber production at its Louisville plant, 
bought from the government after the war. 
This plant is capable of producing 18,000 
tons of GR-S a year as it is now arranged. 
If the RFC fails to get 760,000 tons of 
GR-S a year from the government plants 
so far in operation or to be reactivated, it 
may ask the Goodrich company to produce 
for government account at Louisville. 


Other Washington Action 


Under questioning by Senator Johnson 
and Committee Counsel Donald Cook, the 
director of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
Gerald B. Hadlock, reported that Edwin 
Pauley has a “substantial,” but not a domi- 
nant financial interest in the Pacific Rub- 
ber Co. Pauley engaged in the negotia- 
tions bringing Pacific Rubber into the 3M 
operation of the Los Angeles copolymer 
plant. 

Pauley, former treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, high govern- 
ment official, and the man rejected by the 
U. S. Senate for appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Australia, exerted no pressure, 
Hadlock testified, on the behalf of Pacific 
Rubber—or none that Hadlock was aware 
of. 

Hadlock defended the selection of all 
operators. He brought Pacific in because 
it is, he said, the only independent tire and 
tube manufacturer on the West Coast, and 
because Johnson, in reporting the Rubber 
Act of 1948, urged consideration of 
smaller rubber companies as operators of 
synthetic rubber plants. 

“T asked avec Mining to take in 
two or three small companies, but to hold 
the hand to assure effective operation. 
There isn’t a small rubber company to- 
day which can effectively operate a gov- 
ernment plant without experience in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber unless it has help.” 

Johnson ordered Hadlock to place in 
the record a statement supplying the an- 
ticipated fee in dollars in all operator con- 
tracts made between ORR and _ rubber 
plant operators since the Korean war. He 
also asked complete data, including all 
letters and transcripts of telephone con- 
versations by people in or out of govern- 
ment with ORR incident to the 3M-Pacific 
contract. 

ORR estimates that it will continue pro- 
ducing GR-S at about 34,000 tons a month 
until about November 1, when it expects 
to reach 50,000 tons a month. The Akron 
and the Institute plants, as well as the al- 
cohol-butadiene facilities, can be placed in 
operation in four months, Hadlock re- 
ported. 
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ORR was covered on styrene require- 
ments to the 600,000-ton GR-S program 
when that level of operations was or- 
dered by the White House. The styrene 
producers, at that time, were well covered 
on benzol. The United States Department 
of Commerce, however, was ready to step 
in with a benzo! allocation order when the 
President received allocation and_ priority 
powers. The President directed the In- 
terior Department to allocate coke by- 
products, and it was uncertain in the sec- 
ond half of September which Department 
would allocate benzol. 

Johnson and the Administration are 
both seeking a suitable means of providing 
alcohol, at least 130,000,000 gallons a year, 
tor the butadiene plants. The consensus of 
opinion was that it must come from grain 
and part of it from government-owned al- 
cohol plants. Johnson was casting eyes at 
the Agriculture Department’s high-grade 
stocks of price- support bought corn. Agri- 
culture is hoping for a large harvest this 
fall of wet, soft corn, which it does not buy 
under price support operations. 

NSRB, taking a longer view, is looking 
into ‘steps necessary to provide the addi- 
tional feedstock materials for production of 
synthetic rubber,” and “in the event syn- 
thetic rubber production beyond that now 
possible is found to be required, whether 
the public interest would be served by 
long-term utilization of presently owned 
alcohol-butadiene plants or the construction 
of additional, more economical, petroleum 
butadiene facilities; and what moderniza- 
tion, improvement and increase of synthetic 
rubber production facilities should be 
undertaken.” 

Production of enough butylenes to oper- 
ate programmed petroleum-butadiene out- 
put is being worked out by the Interior 
Department and the petroleum refining in- 
dustry. The same facilities are suited for 
making alkylates for aviation gasoline, 
critically short of anticipated military re- 
quirements. 

The government, in late August, ac- 
cepted the plan of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., for reduction in 
consumption of new rubber from the sum- 
mer’s unprecedented peaks.? The reduction, 
intended only as a four-month stop-gap 
pending the readying of more _ stringent 
controls on natural rubber use, applies to 
rubber used in civilian goods. The in- 
dustry’s monthly use of new rubber was 
rolled back approximately 20,000 tons a 


month, starting September 1, to a level of 


about 90,000 tons. 

New rubber used in filling military con- 
tracts and natural latex were exempted 
from the order (R-1 as amended, August 

1950). RMA was asked to recommend 
a means of making natural latex available 
for stockpiling. Stringent controls, at first 
believed necessary, apparently will not be 
recommended at this time, with reported 
improved prospects for latex imports. 

Whether Commerce will wait the full 
four months before invoking more stringent 
end-product controls on bulk natural rub- 
ber is problematical. Dr. Steelman, in a 
letter to Senator Johnson, September 1, 
had this to say on the timetable of con- 
trols: 

“Although it is recognized that this sys- 
tem of control limitation on total new rub- 
ber consumption for the last four months 
of this year would not be an adequate 
method for a longer period or for a more 
stringent reduction in new rubber con- 
sumption, it can be instituted much more 
quickly than a more detailed controls sys- 
tem and thus result in immediate gains for 
the stockpile. 


2 Ibid., Sept., 1950, p. 692. 
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“During this four-month interval, how- 
ever, the Department of Commerce will 
issue detailed allocation, specification, and 
inventory control regulations to assure a 
maximum availability of natural rubber for 
the stockpile, maximum quality of products 
with the available supplies of rubber, and 
an equitable distribution of this supply. 
These will include prohibition or reduction 
of non-essential and relatively less essential 
uses of rubber.” 

The Commerce Department has already 
asked its industry advisory subcommittee 
to recommend end-product controls down 
the line for the products made by each 
segment of the rubber goods manufactur- 
ing industry. The industry group is to re- 
commend “preference patterns’—a system- 
atic controls system which can be imposed 
step by step, flexible enough to meet what- 
ever natural rubber consumption reduction 
is dictated by the stockpiling and other 
defense situation of the moment. 

Whether the controls will be imposed 
gradually, however, has not been decided. 
Commerce wants the controls keyed to sav- 
ing as much natural rubber as possible 
without seriously impairing product quality. 

Probabilities include the elimination of 
the fifth tire on new passenger cars, elim- 
ination of white sidewall tires, elimination 
of natural rubber inner tubes for passenger 
vehicles, lighter treads for city delivery 
trucks, at least as early steps. 

The ratio of natural rubber content of 
automotive tires to total new rubber weight 
may be fixed at 40% or lower. Present 
regulations require only that at least 25% 
of the new rubber be GR-S. Symington 
indicated on September 18 that he has set 
his sights on limiting the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry to 20 to 30% of 
natural rubber in the combined total nat- 
ural and synthetic consumption. The in- 
dustry regarded 40% natural rubber as the 
most stringent limitation it would be called 
upon to institute under a partial prepared- 
ness controls program. With a 80-20 ratio, 
product quality may be impaired seriously, 
resulting in economic waste, man-hour 
losses, and generally poorer performance. 

Meanwhile promulgation of the overall 
new rubber consumption limit of August 
25 brought an immediate flood of appeals 
for increased quotas. About 300 of the in- 
dustry’s approximately 900 manufacturers 
of rubber goods have applied for larger 
quotas. 

Commerce's rubber division has been 
processing these appeals, setting up — 
sticks for various categories of appeals. 
intends to assure each manufacturer ae 
ficient rubber to operate a five-day week, 
to prevent, among other things, the loss of 
their labor forces to other concerns gearing 
for military production orders. 

A number of companies have complained 
that the base period on which the cutback 
quotas were assigned, i.e., the year ending 
June 30, 1950, was a slack period in their 
line of business. They want the opportunity 
to meet improved demand for their prod- 
ucts. This situation has been especially true 
of the rubber footwear industry. 

Some other appellants have cited newly 
installed manufacturing equipment, put in 
before the cutback was envisioned. Several 
others normally do a large share of their 
business as suppliers to concerns strike- 
bound during part of the base period. This 
situation is true of companies supplying 
Chrysler Corp., closed by a prolonged 
strike last spring. 

Others, such as the wire and cable in- 
dustry, had very small production during 
part of the base period due to shortages 
of other materials, such as copper. Now 
they are in a better position on these ma- 





terials, but need more rubber to litt their 
producing levels above the abnormally low 
base-period activity. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 
nan, in a letter to Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee chairman, Bur tt May- 
bank, August 29, broadly hinted that the 
government was tl a of invoking price 
controls on natural rubber. This pi 
strongly denied by well-informed 








It would appear from the f eee 
statement by Symington before the John- 
son committee, September 14, the Ad- 
ministration, having failed to get specific 
power to fix commodity market prices 
from Congress, does not believe it has 
authority to control the rubber market 


price. Said Symington: 

‘There is no justification whatever for 
the rise in the price of crude natural 
which is just a gambling, speculative com- 
modity. I’m personally disappointed that 
we didn’t get control over ymmodity 
markets.” 


Latex Stockpile Ordered 

The National Production Authority, 
which was set up in mid-September for 
inventory control and allocation of ma- 
terials important to the defense effor 
nounced on September 20 that it 
sue a directive requiring that 10% of all 
natural rubber latex imports be sold to the 
Munitions Board. The action, agreed upon 
at a meeting of government officials, rub- 
ber consumers and traders in Washington 
on September 20, was recommended by the 
Munitions Board following a meeting a 
few days before with its Rubber Industry 
Advisory Committee 

The natural rubber latex stockpile goal 
was set at 10,000 long tons, half of which 
will be held by the Munitions Board in its 
strategic stockpile, and the other half t 
ye held by industrial consumers 


The latter will be limited to their ave- 
rage monthly consumption in the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1950. Should im- 
ports, after the 10% is set aside, exceed 
the base-period consumption limitation, the 
excess will be allocated to consumers on an 
appeal basis. 

Latest available figures show industry 


stocks at 4,753 tons on July 31. The ries i- 
tions Board has no latex in its stoc kpile. 
Industrial consumption has exceeded im- 
ports in recent months. Frteneets are for 
improvement in latex imports. 


Allocation Order R-1, As Amended 


Allocation Order R-l, as amended 
August 25, 1950, was issued under > date 
lease by 











e August 31 together with a re 

Earl W. Glen, chief, rubber division. Com- 
merce Seren Dre 

The important new regulations applic- 





able to all consumers of new rubber appear 
in section 338.80 of the order. They are ex- 
plained briefly as follows: 

The terminology “maximum total new 
rubber (including natural rubber and all 





— rubber, but excludin atural 
rubber latex)” spells out in detail tor the 
purpose of this section only, the kinds of 
new rubber that must be taken into ac- 
count in calculating each person’s total 
allowed consumption. 

The period involved in this present limi- 


tation is from September 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. During these four months, a 





consumer must limit his total new rubber 
consumption to 4/12 of the new rubber he 
consumed during the 12 months deginning 
July 1, 1949, and ending June 3), 1950. 
Furthermore in no one month may any 
person consume more than 28% of the 
total permitted for the final four months 
of 1950. 





In addition, a person’s consumption dur- 
g August, 1950, shall be taken into ac- 
count, as tollows, to the extent that a per- 

4 1 1950, total new rubber con- 
‘exceeds 120% of his average 
total new rubber consumption 
i! e period beginning July 1, 1949, 
and ending June 30, 1950, such excess 
shall be deducted from his total allowable 
I consumption during the last 
of 1950, or to the extent that 
ugust, 1950, total new rubber 
is less than 120% of his ave- 
total new rubber consump- 
the same base peri rd, his total 
rubber consumption during 




















the last four months of 1950 shall be in- 
creased by an amount equivalent to such 
deficie \ 

Each person should calculate his maxi- 
mum total natural rubber consumption 
(excluding natural rubber latex) by sub- 





tracting irom his maximum allowable 
total new rubber, the total synthet ic rubber 





he acquy . sources during the 
last r 1950. Off-grade, plant 
cleat } rubber should Ky in- 
clude t calculation based on its new 











New consumed in orders manu- 
factured the Department ot Defense 
is excluded from the limitation in con- 
sumption during the last five months of 
1950. |] calculating the base for the ceil- 


ing tor the last four months, new rubber 
consumed in military orders from July 1, 

















1949, ne 30, 1950 is not segregated. 
In or to encourage production of nat- 
ural rubber trom guayule shrub at this 
time, su rubber is now excluded in the 
definitic: t natural rubber (section 
338.7la)} and is, therefore, not limited in 
co OI 
always been the case Alloca- 
tior ler R-1, any person may appeal 
from the provisions of the Order by writ- 
triplicate) to the Rubber Divi- 
n, Omee of Industry & Commerce, De- 

















partment Commerc:, Washington 25 
19; 4 Reterence R-1]. 
The RMA stated immediately that the 
action of the government in limiting the 
se y rubber to a rate equal to that 
f the year ending June 30, 1950, is in the 
pinion of the industry a wise one under 
t tions. 
ry spokesmen pointed out that the 




















s important tl First, 
it | s for the civ economy 
at the rate of better than the average 
consumption in 1949, Second, it directs the 
full t the cutback to a reduction 
in the se of imported natur 1 rubber, 
W 1 stimulus for increased 
Ame I if wae rubber. 
The us s\ rubber will be in- 
creas \ rates: while the use 
if be decreased some 
35% trom present rates. 

A. L. Viles, RMA president, commented 
that the order is the result of long and 
careful /peration between the industry 
and government agencies. ¢ 
Effect on Industry Production 

Some adjustment of production sched- 





arent in Septembe r asa re- 
*k. The or 

from \\ ‘ashington 
on the basis “— a minimum of a five-day 












work w-ek for comfy anies producing civil- 
ian goods only. No lay-offs were antici- 
pated. however, for most companies since 
reduc I an orders would be bal- 
ances rders tor rubber goods. 

Goo r some departments would 
be werking a five-day week, and others 





nue on a six-day schedule, at 


least for the present. A spokesman for the 
Goodrich Company said that because of 
the uncertainty as to the extent of govern- 
ment orders, production schedules will be 
made on a week-to-week basis. Firestone 
was still working six days in early Sep- 
tember, but future plans for the various 
departments were still to be determined. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. announced a five- 
day week early in September, with all 
overtime work ending for employes, at 
least temporarily. General Tire was also 
expected to go to a five-day week. 

It was reported that shoe manufacturers 
expected varying degrees of difficulty in 
obtaining rubber soles in the next few 
months. Most sole manufacturers were ex- 
pected to stop making crepe rubber soles, 
and while white rubber soles may still be 
available, they may be more gray than 
white, reflecting a shortage of titanium 
dioxide in this case rather than rubber. 
While it was considered unlikely that 
branded and advertised lines of soles will 
be down-graded, in many cases an in- 
creased quantity of reclaimed rubber will 
be used in certain types of soles and heels. 

The Office of Business Economics ot the 
Department of Commerce reported that 
manufacturers’ sales and inventories of 
rubber goods on a seasonally adjusted and 
as well as on an unadjusted basis for the 
months of June and July, 1950, as com- 
pared with July, 1949, were as follows: 

RusspeR Goops MANUFACTURERS SALES and 

INVENTORIES 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Unadjusted 
June, 1950 July, + os July, 1949 


BAIES: 5sca%s 257 
Inventories 616 354 620 
Adjusted 
June, 1950 July, 1950 July, 1949 
OS ee 367 442 27 
Inventories 607 559 625 


Figures for sales in April and May, 1950, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis were also 
given at 303 and 337 millions of dollars 
and further emphasize the extent of the 
boom in the sale of rubber goods during 
the Summer of 1950. 

The Ohio State Employment Service 
reported in mid-September that Akron 
rubber goods manufacturing firms had 
added 2,200 workers, all males, to their 
payrolls during July and August. 

The RMA reported on September 11 
that the effects of “scare buying” during 
July were plainly evident in manufacturers 
shipments of passenger tires. Recent re- 
ports from the field, however, indicate 
that abnormal buying of tires has ceased 
as a result of the industry’s ability to sup- 
ply July demands, and statistics for August 
will probably show a return to more rea- 
sonable levels. 

Total shipments reached the astounding 
total of 10,421,758 passenger tires, of 
which 6,899,459 units were for replacement 
purposes, and 3,469,768 were to vehicle 
manutacturers in July. These totals were 
18.5% higher than total shipments in June, 
1950, when 8,795,891 tires were shipped, 
and 53% higher than total shipments in 
July, 1949, when 6,797,024 tires were 
shipped. Replacement shipments for July 
of this year were 2,940,954 units higher 
than a year ago, or an increase of 74%. 

Production of passenger tires continued 
at a high level; the industry turned out 
7,103,496 units in July against 7,299,334 in 
June, a decline, however, of 2.7% from the 
previous month's output. The record ship- 
ments caused manufacturers’ inventories to 
drop to 5,690,302 units from the 8,973,878 
units on June 30. 

Manufacturers’ shipments of truck and 
bus tires reflected a similar picture. The 


July total of 1,618,631 units was 15.8% 
higher than for June and 80% higher than 
the July, 1949, shipments. Replacement 
shipments of truck and bus tires during 
July, 1950, were 117% higher than in the 
same month a year ago. Production of 
truck and bus tires during July amounted 
to 1,160,050 units, compared with 1,169,376 
in June. The high level of shipments re- 
sulted in a reduction of manufacturers’ in- 
ventories of 26% to 1,314,398 from 1,774,- 
829 at the end of June, 1950. 

Shipments of automotive tubes rose 
13.8% to 9,629,335 units from 8,458,233 in 
June. Production of tubes dropped back to 
6,916,496 units from 7,536,925 the month 
before, and tube inventories declined 25% 
to 8,422,233 from the 11,248,213 on 2 
at the previous month-end. 

James J. Newman, Goodrich vice presi- 
dent, stated in early September that de- 
spite the government’s order restricting 
the consumption of new rubbers, there will 
be enough passenger-car tires available for 
all essential civilian uses. According to 
Newman, passenger-car tire production in 
the United States this year probably will 
exceed the 1949 output by more than 10,- 
000,000 units. Production in 1949 totaled 
65,140,000 passenger-car tires. 

Harold Gray, technical superintendent, 
tire division, B. F. Goodrich Co., pointed 
out at about the same time that pound 
for pound rubber goes further today than 
it did in 1940. Rubber products still take 
as much rubber as they used to. Research 
and development in the past decade, how- 
ever, have lengthened the service life of 
both natural and synthetic rubber products. 

This year’s passenger tires, made with 
new, improved synthetic rubber, com- 
bined with improved carbon blacks, are 
giving American automobile drivers 15- 
5% more tread mileage than in 1940. New 
manufacturing processes were also cred- 
ited for part of this increase. 

Gray’s comments were all directed to- 
ward the problem of rapidly building up 
an adequate stockpile of rubber which he 
viewed with optimism because of the 
longer service life of present-day rubber 
products. He advised a reduction of auto- 
mobile driving speeds, pointing out that 
the rate of wear 70 miles an hour is about 
twice what it is at 40. Proper tire in- 
flation, proper balancing, rotation of tires 
from wheel to wheel, and care exercised 
in starting and stopping would result in 
thousands of extra miles from tires cur- 
rently in use, he said. 


Humphreys on Rubber Use 


The United States will use more syn- 
thetic rubber than natural during the re- 
mainder of this year and throughout the 
year 1951, Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., 
president of U. S. Rubber, emphasized on 
September 21. 

Synthetic rubber will account for about 
54% of the country’s total consumption of 
new rubber in the last four months of this 
year and considerably more in 1951, he 
declared. In the first eight months of this 
year it was about 40%. 

“The day may come when the United 
States will not need any natural rubber. 
In the meantime, it is better to have an 
adequate supply of Nature’s product to 
mix with the synthetic rubber where it is 
needed.” 

Mr. Humphreys said the demand for 
some civilian products currently exceeds 
supply, but the buying surge which fol- 
lowed the outbreak of fighting in Korea 
has partially subsided. He expressed be- 
lief that the rubber industry will be able 
to take care of essential civilian needs and 
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at the same time meet all current defense 
needs provided the public does not engage 
in extensive precautionary buying or 
hoarding. 

The following figures compiled by U. S. 
Rubber Co. show the growth of the use of 
synthetic rubber since the beginning of 


World War II. 
New Rupser Consumption, U. S. A. 
(Long Tons) 


Synthetic Synthetic 
(All Ratio % 


Year Natural Types) (Approx.) 
PEL. sie easel aes 775,000 6,000 1 
BE. ep in aad Mise 337,000 18,000 5 
Ce 171,000 35 
Pee dna cabasate 144,000 567,000 80 
BHO Sco ea lee 105,000 693,000 87 
OMG... de scshurs nate 277,000 762,000 73 
ET, Wie satsih ate lprahs 563,000 559,000 50 
eee siereebawes 627,000 442,000 41 
1999) sisaesansae, STA000 420,000 42 
1950 Jan.-Aug.) 485,000 326,000 40 


1950 Sept.-Dec.) 170,000 200,000 54 


Mr. Humphreys said the rubber indus- 
try is hopeful that the increase in synthetic 
rubber production ordered by the Govern- 
ment will act as a balance wheel to stabil- 
ize the price of natural rubber. The price 
of natural rubber has more than tripled 
in the last year, making it necessary to 
boost the price of finished products. The 
following figures show the price trend dur- 
ing the last year for No. 1 RSS delivered 
in New York: 


Month Aver. wy Month Aver. Price 
1949 per Lb. 1950 per Lb. ¢ 
SS er 16 ee 23 
ree 17 May . 28 
UE sawn 17, | ee ie 30) 
1950 nor 40 
Wa axcisieietes 18 PN Recados 52 
ore een 19 Sept. (to 
DAE ee se : 19 Sept. 15) 55 


World Rubber Production and 
Consumption 


The Department of Commerce, reporting 
on estimates of the Rubber Study Group, 
pointed out on September 8 that spurred 
by the highest rubber prices in 25 years, 
world rubber production of natural rub- 
ber set a new record in July for the second 

month in succession, reaching 167,500 long 
tons, 10,000 tons more than. in June. 

For the first seven months of this year, 
production was estimated at 987,500 tons, 
170,000 tons, or 20.8%, greater than in the 
same period last year. In January-July, 
19350, world production of natural rubber 
exceeded consumption by 55,000 tons. 

Malayan output in July was about 65,- 
600 tons, the highest figure since January, 
1949. For the first time this year the 
1950 cumulative production figure for 
Malaya, at some 388,000 tons, exceeded 
the corresponding months’ 1949 figure of 
381,171 tons. 

Indonesian exports in July were esti- 
mated at 71,085 tons, an all-time high, 
and included 22,606 tons of estate rubber. 
The January-July, 1950, export figure of 
346,636 tons (256,609 native) increased 
133,677 tons, or 62.8%, over the figure for 
the corresponding period of 1949 and was 
only 6.252 tons short of the January-July, 
1941, mark of 352,888 tons. Indonesian ex- 
ports jor the year 1941 reached the record 
total of 635,981 tons, a figure that will be 
surpassed if shipments in the last five 
months of this year average 58,000 tons 
a month. In April-Juiy of this year they 
averaged more than 64,700 tons a month. 

In June-July the Indonesian native rub- 
ber exports alone averaged 50,000 tons a 


month. The destruction by fire in early 


August of Singapore remilling facilities 
for wet rubber will hamper further in- 
crease. 

World new rubber consumption in July, 


October, 1950 


influenced by the decline in the United 
States, fell below the 190,000-ton level of 
the two preceding months, being esti- 
mated at 182,500 tons, of which 137,500 
tons were natural rubber, and 45,000 tons 
synthetic. 

For the first seven months of 1950 new 
rubber consumption was estimated at 1,- 

232,500 tons (a record), of which 932,500 
tons were natural (a record) and 300,000 
tons were synthetic. Included in these con- 
sumption figures were estimated imports 
of natural rubber into Russia amounting 
to 7,500 tons in July, 1950, 35,000 tons 
in January-July, 1950, and 72,500 tons in 
January-July, 1949, 

Synthetic rubber production in July 
was estimated at 47,500 tons, the highest 
level since March, 1948. The January-July, 
1950, output was estimated at 277,500 tor 
as against 274,022 tons in January- July, 
1949. Russian output is not included in 
these figures. 

World stocks of natural rubber, ex- 
cluding Russian holdings, and excluding 
government stocks in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, were 
estimated 717,500 tons at the end of 
July, down 7,500 tons from January 1, 
and consisted of 247,500 tons in producing 
countries, 232,500 tons in consuming 
countries, and 237,500 tons afloat. World 
stocks of synthetic rubber, excluding Rus- 
sia, were estimated at 77,500 tons, down 
32,500 tons from January 1. 


Late U. S. A. Rubber Figures 


According to the regular monthly re- 
port of the RMA, consumption of new 
rubber during August reached a new rec- 
ord total of 112,602 long tons. This ton- 
nage was 813% higher than the July con- 
sumption figure of 103,946 tons and ex- 
ceeded the previous record established in 
June, 1950, by about 14 of 1%. 

Natural rubber used amounted to 63,741 
long tons, 5.5% higher than in July, when 
60,394 tons were consumed, and even 
higher than the June consumption of 63,- 
333 long tons. 

The use of synthetic rubber was up more 
sharply to 48,861 long tons, an increase 
of 12.2% over July consumption of 43,552 
tons and about ' of 1% higher than the 
June use of 48,608 tons. Synthetic rubber 
consumption in August by types showed: 
GR-S, 38,037 tons; neoprene, 3,942 tons; 
3utyl, 5,948 tons; nitrile types, 934 tons. 

For the first eight months of 1950, rub- 
ber goods manufacturers used 815,593 long 
tons of new rubber, 23.3% higher than in 
the comparable period in 1949, when con- 
sumption of new rubber amounted to 661,- 
385 tons. Of the total new rubber con- 
sumed during the first eight months of 
1950, 486,626 tons were natural rubber and 
328,967 tons were synthetic. 
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Labor News 


As mentioned last month, The United 
Rubber Workers of America CIO, had 
notified the Big Four rubber companies 
of its desire to negotiate another wage 
increase for its members. Talks between 
the union and the Goodrich company be- 
gan in Cleveland, O., August 30, but 
were broken off on September 12, when 
the union refused a company offer of a 
9¢-an-hour wage increase tied to a pro- 
posal to extend the company-union con- 
tract one year from its expiration date of 
February 1, 1951, with provisions for re- 
opening the wage increase question after 
July 1, 1951. 

The union termed the 9¢-an-hour wage 
increase offer, which included a ™%4é@-an- 
hour increase for intra-plant adjustment of 


wage inequities, “very inadequate.” The 
company indicated that the wage increase 
proposal would also increase its costs for 
employe vacations, paid holidays, Social 
Security taxes and pensions, since all of 
these are based on employe earnings so 
that total benefits to employes would be 
10.6¢ an hour. 

It was stated by the union that if a 
compromise could be reached in the mat- 
ter of extending the bargaining contract, 
the union would be willing to resume the 
discussion of wage increases. 

Wage talks between Goodyear and the 
URWA also were started in Cleveland 
on September 6, but were also recessed 
on September 15 until September 26. The 
reason for both talks being recessed was 
actually the convention of the URWA, 
held during the week of September 18 in 
Cincinnati, O. 

From this convention, the only infor- 
mation available on September 20 was 
that the union was going to have to in- 
crease the dues agin by its members or 
reduce the services given them 

Union President . Ss: Buckmaster told 
delegates, “We will have to either in- 
crease our income substantially or cut 
back sharply the services which our people 
demand and expect.” 

At the present time the international 
union gets 70¢ a month from each mem- 
ber and is forced to pay &3%a¢ to keep 
the organization running, The interna- 
tional union had $733,360 in its treasury 
in March, 1949, but at the end of March, 
1950, the total was only $569,704. 


Insurance, Pension, and Wage Contracts 


A new employe insurance program, 
paid for entirely by the company, was 
announced by the American Hard Rubber 
Co. through its president, Frank D. 
Hendrickson, on September 7. The pro- 
gram includes life, hospitalization, and 
surgical insurance. In addition, employes 
will be able to extend these hospitalization 
and surgical benefits to cover dependents 
by paying a nominal sum. 

The coverage applies to all office and 
factory workers at the —— s plants 
in Butler, N. J., Akron, . and its general 
offices in New York, .. 

Agreement on a pension program and 
collective bargaining agreement was also 
reached between Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and the URWA late in August. 
Accord was reached by representatives ot 
the company and the union who had been 
negotiating since July 17 on a pension 
program with a monthly minimum of $100 
tor workers having 15 years of service 
with the company. Other features of the 
contract include a modified disability 
clause, severance pay provision, and joint 
contributory insurance program. 

The regular collective bargaining agree- 
ment contains a wage reopening clause. 

During September, Boston Woven Hose 
signed a new contract with the local 
URWA union granting a wage increase 
of from 6¢ to 10¢ an hour to its em- 
ployes, to run for one year. 

Also the Rome Cable Corp. on Sep- 
tember 7 announced it would raise the 
wages of its 2,000 production and mainte- 
nance employes 6¢ an hour. 


Work Stoppages 

A wildcat strike at the Goodrich Com- 
pany in Akron made about 2,000 work- 
ers idle for several days in late — 
Fifty maintenance workers walked out in 
protest over a time-study check company 
representatives were making on the jobs 
of two mechanics in Plant 4. 

A similar-type strike at the government- 
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owned synthetic rubber plant operated by 
Firestone \kron stopped all production 
at this plant for several days late in Au- 
gust. 

Members of the local URWA union at 
the Passaic, N. J., plant of U. S. Rubber 
agreed to a new one-year contract on Au- 
gust 28 after a four-day strike at that 
plant over nequities. The 
new contract increased hourly 
rates for some employes and adjusts job 
procedure. 


alleged wage 
provides tor 


assignment 
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Reopening Reclaim Plant 


A reclaim rubber plant—scheduled to be 
in full production by early fall—is being 
reopened in Akron by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., according to Vice President T. 
G. Graham, who said there is a boom in 
reclaim rubber, and the nation is again 
turning for help from one of the “unsung 
hero” industries of World War 

Current production of reclaim rubber is 
running at the highest rate yer 1943, the 
peak year of World War II, he added. 

Recent government ped ei on the 
use of crude and man-made rubbers, com- 
bined with high prices for crude, are re- 
sponsible for the reclaim boom which may 
boost production to 300,000 long tons a 
year, topping all previous records, Graham 
explained. 

He also revealed that reclaim output, 
based on normal working schedules, has 
been virtually sold out during the past few 
months, and total manufacturing capacity 
of the reclaim industry will soon be taxed 
to the limit. 





Conner Retires: Van Orden Advanced 


Chester F. Conner, manager of industrial 
products sales for Goodrich, has been 
placed on the company’s retirement payroll, 
and new appointments have been made in 
the organization. 

Paul W. Van Orden has been named in- 
dustrial products merchandise manager ; 
Richard G. Cox, manager of original equip- 
ment sales; Wilfred A. Smith, manager of 
molded, extruded, lathe cut, and sponge 
sales; and George J. Fischer, manager of 
“V" belts and packing sales. 

Conner completed 40 years with the 
company last March, all in industrial prod- 
ucts sales. He started as a sales corre- 
spondent. Transferred to the Boston dis- 
trict in 1916, he became assistant district 
manager there four years later and in 1923 
returned to the sales promotion department 
at Akron. Named manager of sales pro- 
motion in 1932, Conner was later manager 
of distributer sales and merchandise man- 
ager before being named to his last post 
two years ago. 

Van Orden has been with the company 
22 years, all in industrial products sales. 
Among posts he has held are those of prod- 
uct manager, manager of hose and belting 
sales, and for the last two years manager 
of “V” belt and packing sales 

Cox has been with the company 
years and in industrial products sales for 
the last 19. He was manager of lathe 
cut, molded, extruded, and sponge sales 
for the last five years. 

Smith started with Goodrich as a mail 
clerk 26 years ago and has been in indus- 
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trial products sales or engineering for . 
past 19 years. During World War II he 
was on the company’s Washington staff 
handling technical problems on products 


supplied the government. For the last five 


years he was manager of rubber suspension 
sales. 

Fischer joined the company 16 years ago 
and has been in industrial products sales 11 
vears. He served as + operating 
manager and as manager of hose sales and 
was on special sales assignments the last 
two years. 


Erecting New Philadelphia Branch 


Ground has been broken at I St. and 
Erie Ave. for the new $500,000 brick and 
steel building which will house the Phila- 
delphia district offices, central warehouse, 
and a retail store of the Goodrich com- 
pany. Scheduled for completion by May, 
1951, the new building, which will cost 
approximately $450,000, will occupy ap- 
proximately 100,000 square feet of floor 
space on a three-acre lot. Facing Erie 
Ave., the structure will be two stories, ex- 
tending back 90 feet, and the remainder 
will be one story. There will be approxi- 
mately 80,000 square feet devoted to ware- 
housing, 11,000 to the district offices on 
the second floor, and 6,000 to the retail 
store on the first floor. 

Guy Gundaker, Jr., field sales manager 
for BFG, said the new structure will be 
the company’s largest warehouse in the 
East. 

Wilson C. Bray, eastern division man- 
ager for the rubber company, said that the 
units of the company which will occupy 
the building are the replacement tire sales 
division which merchandises tires, bat- 
teries, and other auto and home equipment; 
industrial products sales division, which 
handles belting and hose of all types and 
other industrial equipment; shoe products 
division, which sells rubber soles, heels, 
and other products to shoe manufacturers 
and repair shops; and the Hood division, 
which distributes rubber footwear and 
flooring. 


For Better Employe Relations 


Formation of an employe and public re- 
lations division of Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp., Wyandotte. Mich., was announced 
September 6 by Robert B. Semple, presi- 
dent. 





George H. Baker 


The new division will coordinate all 
human relationship activities of the com- 
pany, which is a major producer of in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

George Baker, recently active with 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. in 
similar activities, will head the new divi- 
sion. Prior to —s the chemical indus- 
try at the close of World War II hostil- 
ities, Baker was a colonel and assistant to 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of Selective Service. 

“In establishing this new and broader 
function of management in Wyandotte 
Chemicals,” Semple explained, “the com- 
pany is giving recognition to the fact that 
the problems of personnel administration, 
plant-city-community relations = general 
public relations, as well as employe devel- 
opment and recruitment warrant staff rep- 
resentation on a par with production, re- 
search, sales, and finance.” 


Expanding Its Chemical Plant 


A substantial expansion of Goodrich 
Chemical’s general chemicals plant at Avon 
Lake, O., will commence immediately, it 
Was announced by W. S. Richardson, pres- 
ident of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. The new 
manufacturing facilities will produce Geon 
polyvinyl chloride resins, increasing the 
company’s productive capacity to meet any 
future military requirements, as well as 
the growing demands of industry. 

In World War II vinyl resins were 
high-priority materials used as flame- 
proof insulation on Navy shipboard wire 
and cable circuits and Army Signal Corps 
equipment, grommets and gaskets for air- 
craft and motor vehicles, coatings on such 
products as oxygen tents, hospital sheeting, 
raincoats, protective clothing, etc. 

“The vinyls are certain to assume a 
vastly greater role than before because of 
a tremendous growth and diversification 
of the industry within the past five years, 
making a host of new products available in 
volume at low cost,” Richardson stated. 

The new plant, to be completed in mid- 
1951, will cover seven acres on the com- 
pany’s 225 acre tract at Avon Lake, 22 
miles west of Cleveland, where at present 
are a general chemicals plant, experimen- 
tal station, and, currently under construc- 
tion, an applied research laboratory. The 
vinyl resin plant will consist of two build- 
ings: a three-story process butiding (40,- 
000 square feet) and warehouse. 


Hewitt Advances Executives 


Three shifts among executive personnel 
ot Hewitt-Robins, Inc., were announced 
September 21 by Thomas Robins, Jr., 
president, who said the realinement was 
another step in the company’s program 
further to centralize overall responsibility 
for operations in New York. 

Vice President B. T. Moffatt, New 
York, was named general manager ot 
Hewitt Rubber and Robins Conveyors di- 
visions besides his previous responsibili- 
ties, which included supervision of sales 
for these two divisions. 

W. H. Watkins, Buffalo, formerly con- 
troller, was appointed treasurer. 

Ellis B. Gardner, New York, former 
assistant controller, was named control- 
ler. 

The company operates two plants in 
3uffalo, N. Y., and one in Passaic, N. J. 
Its executive headquarters are at 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
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Paracril—the buna N-type rubber marketed by 
Enjay Company is extremely versatile... 


Paracril is well known for its inherent resistance to OIL, AIR, 
WATER, HEAT, COLD, AND TIME. It is ideal for flexible parts 








subject to heavy abrasive wear, extremes of hot and cold, ka 3 

and destructive action of oils and fats. i & 

High Quality, Versatile Paracril is Available for quick and “™ 

economical delivery from 5 conveniently located warehouses! 

Write or Call Today: Every Enjay office has competent, 

trained technicians always available to help you adapt Paracril 

to solve your problem! 

Offices at: Warehouses at: 

Boston 17, Mass., 135 Clarendon St. Los Angeles er 

New York 19, N. Y., 15 West 51st St. Chicago PA RAC fo { rc 

Elizabeth 4, N. J., 125 Broad St. Baton Rouge, La. a} 

Chicago 1, IIl., 221 N. La Salle St. Akron ; 

Los Angeles 11, Calif., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. Elizabeth, N. J. ee - wen 
(H. M. Royal, Inc.) oil, air, water, heat, cold, and time. 


Pioneers in chemicals from petroleum: 


tnt A PIED hie tm 


ot BRA ee ay 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. 51st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Additives, Alcohols, Esters, Ketones, Rubbers and Plastics 


October, 1950 
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Transfers Printing Materials Activities; Expanding Ustex Production 


Sales and technical service activities for 
materials have been transferred 
from w York to Providence, R. L, by 
the United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. The move 
coordination between 
sales and production Leslie Ackerman, 
manager of the printing materials depart- 
ment, said. Headquarters in Providence 
will be at the company’s plant at 355 Val- 
Printing mate: iais manufactured 
by the company include: offset blankets, 
endless blankets, textile printing blankets, 
engravers gum, unvulcanized gum, vac- 
uum frame blankets, newspaper cutting rub- 
bers, newspaper blankets and inking rolls. 
New oe ge cr is being installed at U. 
S. Rubber’s Winnsboro, S. C., plant to 
sealarsion of Ustex high- 
strength cotton yarn, now in greatly in- 
creased demand tor Air Force parachute 
harness webbing. ied new equipment is 
expected to double the production capacity 
by November. In an effort to fill these 
military needs, the Ustex Peco at 
the plant is working on a seven-day, three- 
shift schedule. Since the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict the company has produced 
enoug Ust ex yarns for between one and 
two million yards of webbing. 

any also reported that its textile 
has been awarded Navy contracts 
for 134,000 yards of cotton duck for prob- 
in sea bags. The fabric is to be 
the Reid Mills Hogansville, 
ied out large quanti- 

g the war. 
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U. S. Rubber Shifts Personnel 


J. Scott Brown has been made chief 
engineer for the Naugatuck Chemical di- 
vision. He will supervise engineering op- 
erations in the synthetic rubber plants op- 
erated by the division in Naugatuck, Conn., 
Port Neches, Tex., and Borger, Tex., and 
will also supervise engineering activities 
in the Marvinol vinyl resin plant at 
Painesville, O., and the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical plant at Naugatuck. Mr. Brown first 
joined Naugatuck Chemical as a mechani- 


cal engineer in its explosives department 
in April, 1942, became chief maintenance 
engineer of ne explosives department in 


March, 1943, became plant engineer of the 
synthetic rubber plant at Naugatuck in 
February, 1944, and plant engineer of the 
Naugatuck Chemical plant in November, 
1945. Prior to joining U. S. Rubber he 
had been employed by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp. and Blaw Knox Co. 

Appointment of Henry A. Rome as 
manager of special products sales, William 
>. Hall as manager of molded goods sales, 
and Thomas S. Savoury as manager of 
flooring sales for the mechanical goods di- 
vision, all with headquarters at the Passaic, 
N. J., plant, was announced September 12. 

Mr. Rome heads sales of lathe and 
wrapped goods, extrusions, handmade rub- 
ber tubing, Uskon conductive rubber, in- 
dustrial products and specialties made of 
Enrup, the company’s new thermosetting 
plastic. 

Mr. Hall supervises sales of light 
molded goods such as biologicals and phar- 
maceuticals, milking machine parts, dia- 
phragms, electrical plugs, molded gaskets 
and seals. 

Mr. Savoury is in charge of sales for 
sheet flooring, stair treads, rubber matting, 
and other flooring specialties 

Joseph A. Payette has been advanced to 
manager of field sales, manufacturer’s 
sales division, with offices in the Detroit, 
Mich., plant. He began his career with 


72 


U. S. Rubber in February, 1928, and has 
been employed in the field service depart- 
ment of the tire division as a field engineer 
and as a_ special representative of the 
original equipment sales department. Prior 
to his promotion and for the past three 
years, Payette was manager of farm tire 
sales to original equipment accounts. Dur- 
ing the war he was a special representative 
for the company’s tire division at Wright 
Field. 

kK. F. Morlen has been appointed man- 
ager of the cycle tire department at De- 
troit, to succeed Noel Lanham, who had 
the job since 1942. Mr. Morlen started 
with U. S. Rubber in 1934 when he en- 
tered two years’ practical training in tire 
engineering and service. He served as a 
field engineer for two years until 1938, as a 
sales representative, as district sales man- 
ager at Detroit and Chicago, and as gen- 
eral service manager tor the Tire Division 
with offices at Detroit (1949). During the 
late war he was in the Armed Forces and 
Was commissioned in charge of tire main- 
tenance tor the Naval Air Force. Previ- 
ously he had been assistant manager ot 
airplan ie tires up until the time he enlisted. 

Mr. Morlen will be assisted in his new 
job by Larry Goodrich, previously assist- 
ant manager of cycle tires. 

Curt Muser has been named district 
manager for U. S. Tires at San Francisco, 
Calif. Starting as a sales representative at 
U.S. Rubber in 1938, he has also served 
as manager of the cycle tire department, 
manager of oan battery and accessory de- 
partment, mercl iandising manager of U. S. 
Tires division, and since 1947 as advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager for U. S 
Tires. 

Clifford H. Shirley, with the company’s 
advertising department since 1944 and 
since 1948 assistant to Muser, succeeds him 
as manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

Ten recent graduates have joined the 
scientific staff at U. S. Rubber’s general 
laboratories in Passaic, N. J., according 
to S. M. Cadwell, director of research and 
development. The new men are: C. C. 
Alfieri, Purdue University; G. H. Brice 
and R. W. Palizay, University of Roches- 
ter; Wm. Cummings, University of Minne- 
sota; F. G. Drout, Bucknell University; 
- D. Elmore, Hampden-Sydney College; 

'heodore Ether, Queens College; B. E. 
Jacobs, University of Vermont; M. W. 
Miller, Univers ity of Wisconsin; and R. J 
Thompson, Pennsylvania State College. 

The company has also announced the fol- 
lowing organization changes in its tire 
division. 

H. R. Mack has been appointed field 
manager—sales, with headquarters in New 
York. He started with U. S. Rubber in 
1937 as a sales representative in Buffalo, 
became district manager there in 1938, 
moved to the New York office in charge of 
transportation maintenance (truck tires) in 
1942, became manager of truck tire sales 
on the Pacific Coast in 1945, returned to 
New York in 1946 as district manager, and 
since then has served as division manager 
in New York, merchandising manager and 
manager of truck tire sales in the general 
offices in New York. 

J. S. Berry succeeds Mack in the latter 
capacity. Berry has been district manager, 
U. S. Tires, at St. Louis since 1949. Prior 
to that time he was with the field service 
and engineering division in Detroit, Pitts- 
7“ : — Kansas City. 

. B. Swartz moves up to 
mer position in St. Louis. 
started with the company as a sales 


3erry’s for- 
Swartz who 
repre- 


entative in New York, filled the same po- 
sition in Mewnik in “1947, transferred 
Boston in March, 1949, became a district 
retail promotion man, in September, 1949, 
was assigned as a truck tire sales repre- 
sentative, and since December, 1949, has 
been in the New York office as assistant 
manager of truck tire sales. 

C. R. Schlicter has been appointed mana- 
ger of farm market sales, with headquar- 
ot. in New York. Schlicter began with 
U. S. Rubber as an assistant in the adver- 
tising department in May, 1935, and served 
as such until August, 1943, when he entered 
military service. He returned to the ad- 
vertising department in November, 1945, 
was transferred in December to Los An- 
geles as field representative of the depart- 
ment, and since May, 1948, has been in 
-harge of special projects and field promo- 
tion. 

H. R. Irwin, who joined the company as 
a farm tire representative in September, 
1948, at Des Moines, returns there as as- 
sistant manager, farm market sales. Since 
August, 1949, Irwin has been in the New 
York office as manager, farm market sales. 


”"25-Year Club” for Los Angeles Plant 


A “25-Year Club” has been orsune?’ 
at the Los Angeles, Calif., plant of Wi 
Rubber, om all employes eligib le for tab 
membership were guests of the plant man- 
agement at a dinner to signalize the event, 
including 64 men and women with a record 
of 25 years or more with the company, and 
seven former employes now on retirement 
pensions. . 

Chairman at the dinner-meeting was 
R. E. Behrman, factory manager; and 
among the speakers was P. J. McGovern, 
director of public relations for the com- 
pany, who cima out the importance of 
long service and the benefits that accrue to 


‘employes as a result. 


Officers of the new club elected for the 
ensuing year are: Mr. Behrman, pres- 
ident; A. F. Pond, vice president; and W. 
H. Conner, secretary-treasurer 


Surfa-Sealz for Massachusetts Roads 


Massachusetts is leading the nation in 
the adoption and use ot rubber in roads. 
A 5%-mile four-lane “rubber” highway, 
the longest of its kind in the world, was 
formally opened to traffic on September 1 
by W. F. Callahan, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, and other state highway offi- 
cials. Heretofore the use of rubber in 
roads has been limited to test sections 
ranging from 100 feet to 1% miles in 
length. The new rubberized highway, on 
U. S. Route 1, extends from North Attle- 
boro, Mass., south to the Rhode Island 
state line. Laid over an old and badly 
patched concrete base at an approximate 
cost of $200,000, the new road is con- 
structed of a combination of asphalt and 
Surfa-Sealz, the meltable rubber com- 
pound developed by the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division. 


Thomas H. McConnell, Jr., has been 
appointed sales promotion and advertising 
manager, in charge of all new business, for 
Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc., manufac- 
turer of industrial rubber coated fabrics, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. Prior to joining the com- 
pany in 1948, Mr. McConnell had been 
with Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Co., as an aviation repre- 
sentative traveling extensively in Europe, 
Africa, and the Orient. 
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REJECTS DUE TO SCORCHING ELIMINATED 


Circo Light Rubber-Process Aid Reduces Internal Heat in Stocks; 
Improves Plasticization, Simplifies Extruding 


If rubber is plasticized right, it 
will extrude into tube form without 
scorching. But to find the perfect 
plasticizer is easier said than done. 
One well-known manufacturer of 
mechanical rubber goods experi- 
mented with a great many rubber- 
process aids before he discovered 
what he was looking for. Not one 
of them could prevent the neo- 
prene from scorching, and the 
losses through rejects ran high. 

The problem was solved by 
Circo Light Rubber-Process Aid, 


recommended by a Sun technical 
man. By properly conditioning the 
stock, making it easier to work, this 
‘Job Proved” Sun product speeded 
up the extruding process, and pre- 
vented scorching. Operating speeds 
increased. Quality improved. Re- 
jects dropped to a minimum. And 
whites did not stain. The company 
has been using ‘“‘Circo” for many 
years now with excellent results on 
neoprene, reclaim, and GR-S stock. 

Circo Light Rubber-Process Aid 
is not an ordinary petroleum-base 


oil. It is a “Job-Proved” petro- 
leum-derived process aid made 
under precisely controlled condi- 
tions specially for rubber com- 
pounding. It has a high degree of 
naphthenicity and its composition 
is held to such close limits that 
there is minimum danger of getting 
varying results in production. 

For full information about any 
of Sun’s Rubber-Process Aids, call 
or write the nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 











Report trom Intercontinental 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 50 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., in its recent 
semi-annual report to stockholders re- 
vealed the resignations of C. L. Baker 
as chairman of the board of Intercontin- 





ental and of Continental-Mexican Rubber 
Co. and of A. W. Edelen, Jr., as president 
and a director of both companies. Mr. 
Baker, however, continues as a director in 


both concerns. 


E. G. Ackerman has been named to the 
chairmanships; while J. H. Linxweiler has 
been elected to the vacated presidency. Mr. 


industrial 
Jordan & 


member of the 
Stevenson, 


Ackerman is a 
management firm of 


Harrison, which last year made a survey 
ot finches ntinental’s Mexican properties. 
Mr. Linxweiler was an officer of the com- 


1947 and 
on the 


pany for many years prior to 
n | continued to serve 

board. 
Operations in Mexico are under R. D. 
Continental-Mex- 
active in the manage- 
t at pany at Torreon and else- 

Where in Mexico for many years. 

rhe c Was for some time engaged 
program at its Torreon 
primarily to salvage 
trom the abandoned 
program by harvesting and 
guay ule shrub grown on the 
plantation at Cartagena. Th 
Was completed, and the Torreon 
down July 9; 1,651,400 pounds 
produced, of which 1,369,- 
of guayule rubber were from 





Ross, vice president of 


ican, Who as Deen 








se Was 





possible 














cultivated shr and 282,000 pounds from 
wild shr li a sufficient supply of wild 
shrub should be available, and market 
conditions warrant, the Torreon plant may 
be reopened this fall to convert the shrub 
‘s Cedros plant remains 
iot been dismantled pend- 
n of the shrub supply in 
— at Catorce, however. 








ntled, and most of its equip- 
land and buildings is 
e land and equip- 
originally purchased 


has beer 
ment 
now being negotiated. Th 
ment at 


sold: sale of 





for the company’s now abandoned culti- 
vated shrub project, recently was also sold. 
In tercontinental’s Sumatra plantation 


has show: Bosh cing under the limited pro- 
gram ui rtaken . In the first half of the 


current vear about 125 tons of rubber were 
} 



























sold. But the company does not feel that 
under present circumstances the venture 
will prove profitable and therefore hopes 
to dispose of this plantation. 
Berkey Elected to the Board 
Stanley Berkey, USN 
elected a director of Bill 
Brothers Publishing Corp., publisher of 
India RUBBER Wont Dd, Tires Service Sta- 
tion, Pr } & Business Pro- 
m ) k ody and _ affiliated 
with the rs of Sales Management, 
Grocer ? c, Yankee Food Merchant, 
and Fow Service 
I | fore his recent re- 
Information, U. S. 
C. Prior to that 
commander, U. S. Naval 
East, with headquarters at 


later commander of 
Fleet in Pacific waters. 
rkey was graduated from the 


Naval Academy in 1912, 
fifth in his class. In World War 1 he 
served on the USS sb York with the 
British Fleet. In Wi: War II he saw 





Adm. R. S. Berkey 


Aleutians, Tarawa, 


Kwajalein, Wotje, 


mbat service in the 
WW ake, Bougainville, 
Surigao Strait, Leyte, Lingayen, Mindoro, 
Mariveles. Bataan, and Corregidor. He 
holds the Navy Cross, Navy Distinguished 
Service ope \rmy Distinguished Ser- 
ice Medal, and Legion of Merit with two 


gold stars. 





Opens Washington Office 


Akron, Q., is en- 
department 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 
larging its government sales 
and has opened a Washington sales office. 

James H. Higgins. who has been in 
charge of manufacturers’ sales, was named 
manager of the new federal government 
and manufacturers’ sales department, with 
headquarters at Akron. 

Harry H. Slevin, formerly manager of 
\uto-Lite of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., was 
appointed special representative for Seiber- 
ling and will be in charge of a new Office 
at 1025 Vermont Ave. N. W. in Washing- 
ton. 

William F. Firick, previously in charge 
of government sales for the company, was 
named operations manager of the depart- 
ment. Carl J. Figenscher, formerly a mem- 
ber of the truck tire sales department, has 
been transferred to the department as a 
sales representative. 

Higgins and Slevin both served with the 
Office of Rubber Director in Washington 
luring World War II. Higgins was assist- 
ant renin of operations during most of 
the war, and Slevin served for a year and 
then went into the Navy. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that its Bridgeville, Pa., plant 
recently presented an eight-acre commun- 


ity park to the town under a token lease 
of $1 a year. The plot was originally un- 
used land owned by the company, and 


wh.n the management recognized the need 
of such a park in the town of Bridgeville, 
the company cleared and leveled the land, 
planted and enclosed the area with 
a rustic fence. Other facilities include a 
flagpole. picnic tables, fireplaces, disposal 
cans, and rest rooms. At other plant loca- 
tions of the company, recreational facilities 
have been made available to the people of 
those localities. 


grass, 


For More Nylon 


E. I. du Pont de 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has taken an op- 
tion on approximately 635 acres on the 
Neuse River between Kinston and Graing- 
ers, N. C., for a new nylon yarn plant. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 people will be required 
to operate the plant when completed. Con- 
struction work is expected to start early 
next year, and the project is expected to 
take about 18 months. 

This plant will be du Pont’s fourth ny- 
lon yarn plant, and the ninth major expan- 
sion of its nylon manufacturing facilities 
since World War II. The world’s first plant 
at Seaford, Del., is being expanded at 
present, as is the plant opened at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., in 1948. Both projects are 
scheduled for completion early in 1951, 
Several weeks ago the company = an- 
nounced an expansion program for the 
plant at Martinsville, Va., built in 1941 
and enlarged in 1945-46. 

Immediately after the war du Pont com- 
pleted a new plant at Orange, Tex., for 
the manufacture of nylon’s basic chemical 
intermediates. Construction is under way 
on a new plant at Victoria, Tex., for the 
manutacture of additional basic intermedi- 
ates; while capacity for other basic mate- 
rials in the production of nylon is being 
expanded at a unit of the Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., plant, built in 1947-48. 


Nemours & Co, 


For More Neoprene 


Du Pont also plans a_ substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of its Louisville, Ky., 
Works to make neoprene, its chemical rub- 
ber, Edgar W. Thompson, plant manager, 
announced last month. The increase will be 
accomplished both by substituting larger 
equipment for existing facilities in some 
manufacturing processes and by a new con- 
struction. Some new equipment is being 
installed now, but new construction cannot 
be started for about a month. 

While it is not yet known what new 
employment will be created by the expan- 
sion, the peak construction force is ex- 
pected to be in the range of 250 to 500 men, 

The plant has a present rated capacity 
ot 60,000 long tons of neoprene a year. 


Carbon Black Firm Formed 


Organization of a new company, Con- 
tinental Oil Black Co., was announced last 
month by R. I. Wishnick, president of 
Continental Carbon Co., and L. F. Me- 


Cullom, president of Continental Oil Co, 
joint owners of the new enterprise. A 
$1,500,000 plant will be erected at Lake 


Charles, La., designed to manufacture 25 
million pounds annually of high abrasion 
furnace black from oil. 

The announcement followed action by 
the Louisiana Board of Commerce & In- 
dustry in approving a 10-year tax exemp- 
tion for the new ple ant. 


Contracts for the Lake Charles carbon 
black plant have been signed, and = con- 
struction will begin immediately. The 
plant will be located just east and ad- 
jacent to Continental Oil's refinery and 
is scheduled for completion early in 1951. 


Raw material for the new plant will be 
piped direct from Continental Oil's re- 
finery. 

A portion of the output of the carbon 
black will be funneled into the expanded 


synthetic rubber production along the Gulf 
Coast. 

Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y., will be distributer 


of the plant's production. 
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" Etienne de Silhouette was known as the most 
: RUBBER > Mt miserly Controller General that France ever had. 
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William I. Caldwell 


Caldwell Research Director 


William I. Caldwell, 1937 a mem- 
ber of the rescarch department of Taylor 
Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y., last 
month was appointed director of ag ch 
to succeed Nathaniel B. Nichols, who has 
accepted a position as professor of elec- 
at the University of 


since 


trical engineering 
Minnesota. 

Caldwell took his A.B. in physics from 
Indiana University in 1929 and then went 
to Purdue University as an instructor in 
physics. During this seven-year period he 
also did graduat> work, including research 
on electron diffraction. 

Since joining Taylor, Caldwell’s work 
has been concerned largely with Bourdon 
springs, and the introduction of a 1200° F. 
mercury tube system by the company was 
made possible largely through his work. 
Recently he has been concentrating on 
automatic control theory. 


During World War II, 


Caldwell acted 


as chief physicist on the assembly and 
testing of double-ended telescopes used in 
the A-26 bomber plane. H2 also made 


studies of the instability in low absolute 
pressure bellows used in instruments con- 
trolling one of the processes for manufac- 
turing atomic bomb materials at Oak Ridge. 

He also holds several patents and has 
Written a number of research reports. 
Caldwell is a member of Sigma Xi, Sigma 
Pi Sigma, the American Society of Metals, 
and the American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science. 


Dynamometer for Raybestos 


Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J.. has announced the installation of a 
new inertia-type heavy-duty dynamometer 
ior measuring to a previously decane 
} and the starting qual- 
s, blocks, and clutch 
to be the largest of its type 
the machine will test mate- 
topping all types of automo- 
ailroad 


equipment, 









airplanes, and 
according to 


trains, 





J. H. Matthews. The new 

is especially valuable because 

handle all types of full-size 

blies, including those that 

ht be used in the foreset able future. 
1 itl pecial instruments, the 





permit brake tests in- 


Built by William 


volving the use of water. 





“~ 





opp & Sons Co. to Raybestos-Man- 
hattan design, the dynamometer, when 
fully loaded, can simulate a r-ar axle brake 
of a truck grossing 60 tons on three axles. 
Road speeds in excess of 200 miles an hour 
can be attained, 


<a 


as well as speeds in the 
creeping range. All types of brakes, includ- 
ing pneumatic, hydraulic, vacuum, electri- 

1, and mechanical force, tested on 


the apparatus. 


can be 


Cal, 


Moves Branch; Names New District Manager 


Raybestos-Manhattan has moved its New 
Orleans, La., office and warehouse from 
1009 Camp St. to 920 Calliope St. The new 
facilities will enabl> the company to serve 
customers in that area With a more com- 
f belting, V-belts, hose, other 
products, packings, and 


plete stock « 
industrial alge 
asbestos textiles. 

P. L. Edwards has been appoint2d man- 
ager of the central district office, Manhat- 
tan Rubber Division, in Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
succeed R. C. Rice, retired. Mr. Edwards 
is a long background of experience and 
accomplishment in the sale of industrial 

ubber products and during recent years 
no as assistant to Mr. Rice. 








Promotions for Sales Statf 


Graham W. Corddry has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of Tita- 
nium Pigment Corp., subsidiary of Na- 
tional Lead Co., both of 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. ee 

kK. W. Ericson, western 
of the corporation, has been appointed 
general sales manager, succeeding Mr. 
Corddry; while H. L. Jungmann continues 
as assistant to the general sales manager. 

John Lutz, manager of the technical 
service department, has been named eastern 
sales manager, succeeding W. H. Woods, 
who succeeded Mr. Ericson as western 
sales manager, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, III. 

E. G. Burling continues as Pacific Coast 
sales manager, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Earl W. Diener, 


sales manager 


in charge of the New 
England territory, has been made district 
sales manager of the territory consisting 
of the New York, New England, and 
Pittsburgh areas. W. F. Malcolm will be 
in charge of the New 


England territory, 


Boston, Mass. He 


with headquarters in 
replaces Mr. Diener. 
Norman E, Olson, formerly sales repre- 


sentative, is now a district sales manager; 
his district consists of the Chicago area 
and midwestern and southern states west 
of the Mississippi River. Mr. Olson will 
hedquarter in the Chicao office. 

Fred R. Hodgson, sales representative, 
has been named a district sales manager, 
with territory consisting of the Cleveland 


area and midwestern and southern states 
east of the Mississippi River. His head- 
quarters 1s Cleveland, O. 

W. Schoonmaker continues as district 


sales manager of the Philadelphia area and 
southeastern states, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

James MacGuffie has been appointed 
manager of the technical servic: ~— 
ment of Titanium Pigment Corp., with 
headquarters in New York. 


New Tire Plant for Firestone 


Construction of a $5,000,000 additional 
tire plant at Des Moines, Iowa, to keep 
pace with increased demand for its prod- 
ucts was announced September 14 by Har- 
Firestone, Jr., chairman of The 
Firestone Tir? & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
It is expected that the new plant will be 
in production early next spring. New 
warehouse facilities are already under con- 
struction. 

The present Firestone plant at Des 
Moines is one of the most modern in the 
rubber industry, and the new plant will 
also have the latest improvements in eff- 
cient production equipment. 

The Des Moines plant was built by 
Firestone for the United States Govern- 
ment in 1944 for the production of tractor 
tires and heavy-duty truck tires for the 
Armed Services. After the war the com- 
pany continued operate the plant under 
lease from the government until 1946, 
when it purchased the property. 

Its location in the center of the vast 
agricultural area of the Midwest enables 
it to give exceptional distribution service 
to its customers in that region. Besides 
Des Moines, the company’s other tire 
plants, at Akron, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn., and Pottstown, Pa., have 
been operating at capacity for many 
months. 


vey S. 
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NE of the outstanding merits of 
SYNTHOL is the excellent, perm- 
anent tack it creates in the Butadiene 
type of synthetic rubbers, without ex- 
cessive softness. Shrinkage is definitely 
reduced. 


GINCE the processing time required 
~ for GR-S is far greater than that of 
natural rubber, milling costs have be- 
come of paramount concern. SYNTHOL 
is aiding greatly in cutting down this 
cost by speeding up the “breakdown” 
and dispersion of pigments. Smooth, 


nerveless, easy-processing stocks result. NLY a small amount is required as compared with 

most softeners. SYNTHOL preserves the full strength 

S YNTHOL is vastly superior to messy oils or greases which of synthetic rubbers and gives stocks of high resiliency and 
require much time for incorporation into the rubber. low “heat build-up.” 


SYNTHOL incorporates clean, easily and quickly, either 

on the mill or in a Banbury. Less bulk is handled, for a FOR RUBBER CEMENTS: SYNTHOL smooths out cement 
small amount goes a long way. Higher quality odorless stocks and creates additional tack. It acts both as an ex- 
stocks are produced. tender and tackifier in rubber cements. 


A LITTLE SYNTHOL quickly “brings back” scorched stocks 
of both synthetic and natural rubber. It is a unique 
agent for re-vitalizing ‘‘set-up’’ Neoprenes. 






e@ Yields smooth and tacky synthetic rubber stocks. @ Highly dispersable in synthetics. 
@ No ply separations in built-up stocks. @ Overcomes molding defects incident to dry stocks. 
@ Lowers shrinkage in raw processed stocks. 


OSE £255... ACCOMPLISH MORE... WITH SYNIROL 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 





West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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Offers New Plasticizers 

Morton-Withers Chemical Co., 2110 
High Point Rd., Greensboro, N. C., has 
announced its new line of Morflex plastic- 
izers and the appointment of sales agents 
to handle distribution and servicing. The 
first of the new products is Morflex 100, 
an octyl phthalate produced under a new 
process and possessing some unusual prop- 
erties. The material, it is claimed, has un- 
usually good electrical properties and ex- 
treme resistance to heat aging, as denoted 
by retention of color, light transmission, 
and elongation. For the first time Morflex 
1() makes avi 1ilable an octyl phthalate that 
in itself will meet U piaraeiieey Labora- 
tories’ aging test on 60, 80, and 90° C. 
wire. In fact, tests after seven days’ aging 
at 121° C. indicate a drop in elongation of 
only 7% tor a compound containing 50 parts 
Morflex 100 per 100 parts vinyl chloride. 
Ot — interest to vit nyl film and sheet- 
tention ot At transmission after seven 
days aging at 100° C. of 94%, as compared 
with only 25% retention for a standard 
competitive material of recognized high 
quality. 

Three additional Morflex _ plasticizers 
manufactured by the same process will be 
secon pe hortly : an iso-octyl sebacate; an 
jso-octyl adipate; and a special product de- 
signed to give both low-temperature flexi- 
bility and high-temperature stability. The 
company is rapidly increasing its produc- 
— facilities and expects to reach a rate 

f 1,000,000 pounds a month by the end of 
cha year. 

Sales of Morflex plasticizers will be 
handled by Burgess Pigment Co. in the 


New England, New York, upper New 
Jersey, Chicago, Midwest and Far West 
areas. Van Horn, Metz & Co., Inc.. will 


handle sales in the Pennsylvania, lower 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland 
area; while Morton-Withers will handle 
sales in the southern areas 


Century Forms Export Unit 


Providing more efficient service to a 
growing number of customers in countries 
overseas, The Century Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, O., has expanded its export 
service by establishing export headquar- 
ters at Akron, 

The headquarters unit, The Century 
Tire & Rubber Export Co., 9 S. Main 
St.. Akron, is under the supervision of 
Vries Gravesteen as general manager. 

Century products include a complete 
range of tires and tubes for passenger 
cars, trucks, buses, heavy-duty logger 
tires, and farm tractor and implement rub- 
ber. Operating for more than a third of a 
century, the firm has grown) steadily 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., its history and de- 
velopment was the subject of a story ap- 
pearing in the Summer, 1950, issue of 
IVitcombings, the company’s house organ. 
Entitled “Witco—The First 30 Years,” the 
story notes that the company observed its 
thirtieth anniversary on May 4 and has 
come a long way from the four-man, one- 
office operation of 1920. Starting as sales 
agent and distributer of chemical products, 
the company has expanded until it now 
manufactures, processes, and markets a 
large number of light and heavy chemicals, 
channel-and furnace-type carbon _ blacks, 
asphalts and asphalt specialties, driers, and 
stearates. 
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Case Succeeds Fry at Gadsden 


John M. Fry, technical superintendent 
ot the Gadsden, Ala., plant, has been named 
technical consultant for operations there 
and will be succeeded in his present post 
by C. R. Case, now an assistant to Fry, 
according to an announcement from the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Mr. Fry, who recently completed 39 
years’ service with Goodyear, started as a 
chemist at Akron, was assigned to Gads- 
den operations in May, 1929, as develop- 
ment manager, and _ became _ technical 
superintendent in April, 1946. 

Mr. Case, who became assistant techni- 
cal superintendent in February of this 
year, joined Goodyear in June, 1933, as a 
member of the company’s production 
squadron, a training organization. He has 
specialized in tire development and design 
work and during the war was loaned to 

War Production Board as a tire tech- 
nician,. 


Anode Buys Plant in Jersey 


American Anode, Inc., a division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., both of Akron, 
O., has purchased the Wayne Knitting 
Mills plant at Riverside. N. J., according 
to Robert V. Yohe, Anode president, who 
also said that present facilities will be 
increased to manufacture latex products 
and that the plant will be in operation by 
June, 1951. 

Products and materials in which Amer- 
ican-made rubber is used will be produced 
in the Riverside plant, and more than 200 
will be papayed there when the plant is 
in full operation, Yohe added. 

Other American Anode plants in Akron, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Hollis, N. Y., are 


now at peak production, he disclosed. 


General Tire Promotes Taylor 


J. G. Taylor has been appointed director 
of government operations: for The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. He will 
supervise all sales activities with all de- 
partments of the federal government for 
General Tire and its afhliates. He will head- 
quarter in Washington, D. C., where he 
had joined the company 12 years ago as a 
sales territory representative in Washing- 
ton and where he had directed the spare 
parts program for the Navy’s Bureau oi 
Aeronautics in the capitol during World 
War II. Taylor also served with General 
Tire in New York as special assistant to 
Eastern Division Manager H. A. Bellows 
and as sales manager of the company’s 
Memphis, Tenn., branch. He was Akron 
district sales manager prior to his new 
appointment. Taylor enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy in 1942 and was discharged after 
World War II as a lieutenant commander. 
For his outstanding work in directing the 
spare parts program for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Taylor was awarded a merit 
commendation from the Secretary of the 
Navy for “outstanding performance of 
duty for Naval Aviation.” 


E. P. Lambert Co., Akron, O., formerly 
representing The South Asia Corp., is now 
working with United Baltic Corp., 24 
State St., New York, N. Y., in the crude 
rubber end of that corporation. 


WEST 


New Monsanto Styrene Plant 


A new plant, to be the first producer ot 
styrene plastics west of the Mississippi, 
was recently dedicated at Long Beach, 
Calif., by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Irving C. Smith, general man- 
ager of the company’s western division 
which will operate the plant, was principal 
speaker at the dedication ceremonies. He 
noted that West Coast manufacturers will 
no longer be dependent upon the East for all 
supplies of styrene plas tic and urged Cali- 
fornia plastics manutacturers to develop new 
applications for military and civilian use. 
Other speakers at the cerem mies included 
C. E. Scott, president of the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce; J. F. Bone, man- 
ager ot the Chamber's industrial depart- 
ment; Charles Lichtenberg, assistant gen- 
ral sales manager of Monsanto's plastics 
division; and D. J. Miller, manager ot the 
new plant. The ‘ae was tollowed 
by an exhibition of styrene plastic prod- 
ucts in new colors produced in California. 


Changes in Executive Personnel 


Felix N. Williams, of Springtield, Mass., 
vice president and general manager of 
Monsanto's plastics division, has been 
appointed coordinator of sales for the 
company with headquarters in St. Louis. 

F. A. Abbiati, assistant general man- 
ager of the plastics division. succeeds 
Mr. Williams at Springfield. 

Mr. Williams replaces Francis J. Cur- 
tis, recently named by Monsanto as direc- 
tor of industrial preparedness. Mr. Curtis 
will devote his full time to this new de- 
partment with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Williams was production manager 
of the phosphate division betore becoming 
general manager of the plastics division. 
He had earlier supervised the design and 
construction of the Monsanto, Tenn., plant, 
remaining there as manager. He _ had 
joined the company in Anniston, Ala., in 
1923 and served as manager of the plant 
there from 1933 to 1936. He became a Mon- 
santo director in 1947. 

Mr. Abbiati started with the Merrimac 
division of the company as a salesman in 
1927, was transferred to plastics sales in 
1938, was appointed general sales man- 
ager of the division in 1944, and assistant 
general manager in 1947. 

Mr. Curtis has been with Monsanto 
since 1915. He served in various posts in 
the Merrimac division and was transferred 
to St. Louis in 1935 to the development de- 
partment. He was named vice president 
of the company in 1943 and was made sec- 
retary of the executive committee. He 
became a director in 1949. 

Eli Perry and Robert j. Schatz have 
been appointed assistant directors of re- 
search at Monsanto’s plastics division, 
Springfield, Mass., it was announced by 
Harold W. Mohrman, director of research. 

At the same time Mr. Mohrman an- 
nounced the appointments of Robert W. 
Jones, Stuart H. Rider, and Roland J. 
3ourke as group leaders in the research 
department. 

Mr. Perry has been a member of the 
research staff since 1942, and Dr. Schatz 
joined the company as a research chemist 
that same year. Mr. Jones was first em- 
ployed by the plastics division in 1946; 
while Mr. Rider has been with the division 
since 1944. Mr. Bourke came to the re- 
search department in 1946. 
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RUBBER 
SOLES AND HEELS 


Improve product quality, 


save production costs, 
with NEVILLE RESINS 


The coumarone resins are used in the manv- 
facture of rubber soles and heels to reduce set 


and leatherize the compounds. They are ex- 


PARADENE 
R-12 © R-16 © R-16" tender-plasticizers which do not lower hardness, 





tensile, modulus or tear. The grades used gen- 
erally are medium high melting points and of 


light to dark color, depending on the color of 


Why not call on Neville’s the stock. 

years of research and The most popular grades, in order of lightest 
experience for help on ; color first, are R-13, R-14, R-15, R-16 anc 
your rubber production R-16A, and the low-cost, quite dark Paradene 
problems? : No. 2. These resins are also used as extender- 


plasticizers in compounding the new plastic-type 





soles. 
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THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
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Ryan Rubber Co. Sold 


Ownership of the Ryan 
manutacturer of nga te toys, 2401 S. Ervay 
as Pp assed to Albert LP 
erly with Naugatuck Chem- 
vision, United States Rubber Co. 
former owner of the Texas 

ring from active adminis- 
t poor health, but will re- 
nd advisory capacity 
upon his graduation from 
ot Technology in 1935, found 
itl Continental Rubber 
iter a brief period in 


















t | I L successively, as a sales- 
man, sales engineer in the Philadelphia 
br uuis branch manager (1936), 
and then as Cincinnati branch manager 
(1937). In 1943, Mr. Marshall joined the 
Navy. Upon his return to civilian life he 
took over the Akron area for Naugatuck 
Chemical, servicing Lotol, Dispersite, 
Na ugatex, and latex. He also was mana- 
ger of the division’s Akron office. 

He intends to broaden the Ryan com- 
pany to furnish a much-needed service in 
all types of rubber in the fast-growing 


Texas industrial area. 


I 


Kraft Chemical Co., 917 W. 18 St., 
Chicago, Ill., is now the exclusive Mid- 
west agent for Tyson Corp., manufacturer 
of rubber substitutes and vulcanized vege- 
le oils. These products form an addition 
to Kraft’s present large line of rubber 
chemicals and supplies. Full laboratory 
facilities are available to supply technical 
advice, suggest correct substitutes, or 


match samples. 


o 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., plans construction of a $250,- 
000 branch warehouse and office building on 
Elmwood Ave. near W. 117th St. in Cleve- 
land, O. The one-story steel and masonry 
structure will contain 30,000 square feet of 
floor space, with outside dimensions 150 
by 200 feet. The building will be served 
by New York Central rail trackage and 
will have complete truck loading facilities. 
It is scheduled for completion about Janu- 
ary 1. 

Minnesota Mining, recently purchased 
the Big Rock Stone & Material Co., Littl 
Rock, Ark., where the 3M concern has 
operated a roofing granule plant since 


1947. 





L. Douglas Weiford 
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Robert J. Wiseman has ben appointed 
vice president and chief engineer of The 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. Dr. Wiseman, 
previously chief engineer, joined the com- 
pany in 1921 as research engineer. After 
teaching from 1912 until 1917 at his Alma 
Mater, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Wiseman subsequently served 
as an engineer with Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and National Conduit & Cable 
Co. He is a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, a past pres- 
ident of the Insulated Power Cable Engi- 
neers Association, a member of the Na- 


tional Research Council, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, National 
Society of Professional Engineers, Passaic 


Engineering Society, New jay Society 
t Professional Engineers, and the Inter- 
national Conference on Large Electric 
High-Tension Systems, and U. S. repre- 
sentative in the International Electrotech- 
nical Commission Advisory Committee 
number 20. Dr. Wiseman is also the author 
of many articles published in the electrical 
trade press. 


W. Edward Higbee has joined Test- 
worth Laboratories, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago 5, IIl., as director of research. 
He has had 15 years’ experience in the re- 
search, development, and technical sales of 
special papers, latices, and plastics. 


Bert S. Taylor, formerly factory man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Co., plastics 
division, has joined Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, 
W. Va., as manager of its development de- 
partment He has been in vinyl plastics 
sice 1939. Ohio-Apex manufactures plas- 
ticizers and chemicals for the plastics in- 
dustry. 


George S. Lamson, manager of the auto- 
motive replacement division of the Ther- 
moid Co., Trenton, N. J., recently was 
elected vice president of the company. 
Prior to joining Thermoid in 1935, Mr. 
Lamson had been eastern sales manager 
for Multibestos Co. He served Thermoid 
as southeastern division manager with 
headquarters in Philadelphia and later 
headed the company’s western automotive 
sales with headquarters in San Francisco. 
From the latter post he was appointed 
manager of the automotive replacement 
division in December, 1949. 


Herman F. Mark, projessor of organic 
chemistry and director of the Institute of 
Polymer Research at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, 85 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received, in absentia, 
an honorary degree, Doctor of Engineer- 
ing, from the University of Liege, Bel- 
gium, in recognition of his many contribu- 
tions to science. 


L. Douglas Weiford, in charge of gov- 
ernment relations for Stauffer Chemical 
Co., 420 ny en Ave.. New York 17, 
N. Y., has been transferred from the New 
York office to Washington, D. C. Besides 
his government work, Mr. Weiford will 
handle sales development work in the 
nearby adjacent states. He will make his 
headquarters at 7210 Ramsgate Rd., Wash- 
ington 16, D. 
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James H. FitzGerald 


James H. FitzGerald has been added 
to the technical sales staff of the Boston, 
Mass., office of Harwick Standard Chem- 
ical Co., Akron, O. Mr. FitzGerald was 
formerly with the technical staff of the 

F. Goodrich Co., Akron, where his 
work included testing and development as 
well as evaluation of raw materials for 
rubber compounding. He also served at the 
Goodrich Cadillac, Mich., plant as a chem- 
ist on factory processing and control of 
molded and extruded goods. 


Owen J. Brown, Jr., vice president and 
general sales manager of Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., Boston carbon black manufacturing 
concern, was recently elected to member- 
ship in the Tufts Alumni Council of Tufts 
College. He is also chairman of the engi- 
neering division in the Tufts Second Cen- 
tury Fund campaign for $4,200,000 now 
underway. Mr. Brown joined the Cabot 
organization shortly after his graduation 
from Tufts College School of Engineering 
in 1935, where he was president of his class 
and a member of several undergraduate 
honor societies. 


J. W. Cooley has been named assistant 
advertising manager of the Wooster Rub- 
ber Co., manufacturer of “Rubbermaid” 
houseware and Kar Rugs, Wooster, O. In 
his new post he will establish an internal 
advertising production department and will 
assist G. G. Johnson, advertising manager 
of the company. Mr. Cooley will also su- 
pervise the company’s direct mail and 
point-of-sale merchandising activities. Cool- 
ey was formerly production manager of 
Osborn Barlett & Associates, Cleveland 
advertising agency, and advertising man- 
ager of Carlisle-Allen Co. 


William A. Bohlander has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of The Hydrau- 
lic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, O. He 
was previously with Aetna Standard En- 
gineering Co. as superintendent and spent 
18 years as master mechanic in charge of 
maintenance at the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. He gained his early machinist and 
engineering training at the National Tube 


Co. 
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Rubber items courtesy U. S. Rubber Company 


use non-staining, 
non-discoloring, 


ANTIOXIDANT 2246 


For white and light-colored rubber products 
where long life with a minimum of discoloration is desired, 
we recommend: 
ANTIOXIDANT 2246, the most active, 
non-staining, non-discoloring anti- 
oxidant ever developed. 








You'll find that ANTIOXIDANT 2246 gives excellent results 
in natural rubber or GR-S stocks. 


Write for Technical Bulletin on ANTIOXIDANT 2246. 


AMERICAN Granamid LOM PANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of 
Chicago, Chicago, ill. » H.M. Royal, inc., Los Angeles, Calif. * H.M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N.J. « In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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E. E. McSweeney has assumed new 
responsibilities as representative to the 
chemical industry for Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus 1, O. He will direct 
relations between Battelle and sponsors in 
the industry and also assist prospective 
sponsors of research in setting up their pro- 
grams. A member of the Battelle staff 
since 1938, Dr. McSweeney in recent years 
plastics, rubber, and coatings 
research. He is chairman of the Division 
of Paint, Varnish & Plastic Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society and serves 
on other A. C. S. committees and also 
has been active in the technical programs 
of the Am lerican Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the Socie tf Plastics Engineers. 


has directed 


A. F. Carr recently became manager of 
Felt Products Mig. Co., Rubber Division, 
1504-14 Carroll Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. He 
formerly had been associated with Airlastic 
Rubber Co., Inland Rubber Co., and Dry- 
den Rubber Co. 


Richard J. Brown, plastics engineer, 
has been appointed to the development de- 
partment of Russell Mfg. Co.. Middletown, 
Conn. Formerly with Rex Corp., he had 
charge of the development of plastics for 
textile applications. In his new connection 
Brown will be concerned with plastics re- 
search for many of the Russell commodity 
divisions, including Venetian blind tape, 
slide fastener tape, and wide and narrow 
elastic fabrics. 


Robert A. Winters, executive director 
of The Rubber Heel & Sole Institute, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., recently 
Was appointed to the Committee on Acci- 
dent Records, Analysis & Use, of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety. The activities of the Conference 
are administered by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


New Directors for Dominion 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., at its recent board meeting elected 
the following new directors: H. Wolfhard, 
+ B. Rutherford, and E. H. White. 

Mr. Wolfhard also becomes a_ vice 
president and general manager, footwear 
division, of which he had formerly been 
general manager. He started with the com- 
pany in 1912 in its footwear plant at 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Mr. Rutherford is now a vice president 
and general manager of the mechanical 
goods division. He had previously been 
general manager of the division and had 
first joined the company at its Winnipeg 
branch in 1915. 

Mr. White. who is a vice president of 
United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y., U.S.A., has 


been with that organization since 1903. 





SPI se 


(Continued from page 63) 
elective courses; and (3) graduate schools 
should offer the means of obtaining ad- 
vanced research training in plastics by set- 
ting up graduate curricula. Copies of the 
program booklet are available from the 
SPI, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.. ¥. 
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OBITUARY 


Lawrence S. Hewes 
AWRENCE STARK HEWES, presi- 


dent and general manager since 1944 
ot the Rubberset Co., Ltd., Gravenhurst, 
Ont., Canada, died at is home in Graven- 
hurst on August 30 of coronary throm- 
bosis. 

Born in Westfield, Mass., in 1895, Mr 
Hewes attended schools in Springfield. 
Mass. During World War I he = served 
with the AEF overseas. Upon his return 
in 1919 he went to Toronto where he 
joined the Rubberset company, of which 
his father, F. L. Hewes, was _ president. 
During World War II he was director 
of the brush division of the Canadian War- 
time Prices & Trade Board. 

A prominent Rotarian, the deceased was 
also an active member of the community 
council and a member of the Mount 
Stephen, National, Seignory, Gravenhurst 
Curling, and Granite clubs, and the Ameri- 
can & Canadian Brush Mirs.” Assn. 

Funeral services were held in Graven- 
hurst on September 1, followed by crema- 
tion. 

Surviving Mr. Hewes are the widow, a 
son, his father, a brother, and a sister. 


Frank Phillips 


RANK PHILLIPS, honorary director 

and honorary chairman of the board 
since 1949 of Phillips Petroleum Co.., 
Bartlesville, Okla., died August 23 in At- 
lantic City, N. J.. as the result of a gall 
bladder operation and a weak heart condi- 
tion. 

Funeral services were held August 
at the family residence in Bartlesville, 
followed by private interment at the mau- 
soleum at Mr. Phillips’ Woolaroc ranch, 14 
miles from Bartlesville. 

The deceased was born in Scotia, Neb.. 
November 28, 1873, but the family moved 
to a farm near Creston, Iowa, in 1874. 
After graduation from the country grade 
school at the age of 14, Mr. Phillips first 
found work as a barber and later in a 
local bank. After service as a bond sales- 
man, at the age of 29 he went to Bartles- 
ville, Indian Territory, and organized and 
became president of the Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., whose business subsequently 
extended into oil operations. 

On July 1, 1917, the deceased and his 
brother, the late L. E. Phillips, founded 
and incorporat ed Phillips Petroleum, and 
for the first 21 years Frank Phillips was 
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its president. In 1938 he became 
of the board and retained that 
until his retirement in 1949. He then re- 
ceived his honorary appointment 


*hairman 
position 





Founder of Woolaroc Muset which 
contains Indian lore and other early South- 
west exhibits, the deceased was the only 
white man to be made a chief ot the Osage 
Indian tribe. In addition he was the holder 
of the French Government decoration of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor (1928) 
and received honorary degrees trom Kan- 
sas Wesleyan University, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, and Lafayette College. 
Besides he held many awards, including 
several from the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America and a distinguished service cita- 
tion from the University of Oklahoma. 
He also founded Frank Phillips Founda- 
tion, Ine., which sponsors higher education 
for the children of Phillips Petroleum em- 
ployes. He was also keenly interested in 
aviation. 

Surviving Mr. Phillips are a son, two 
daughters, three brothers, tv sisters, 
eight grandchildren, and two erand- 
children. 














Financial 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 


Paul, Minn., and subsidiaries. Halt ended 
June 30: net profit, $9,682,389. equal to 
$4.80 each on 1,976,342 common shares, 
compared with $6,330,227, or 33 
on 1,972,845 shares, in the like 
r; net sales, $65,577,460, ag 
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Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. Six 
months ended June 30: net profit. $1,545,- 
952, equal to $2.46 a share, against $830,- 
849, or $1.32 a share, a year earlier. 





Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron. O., and 
subsidiaries. June half, 1956: net earnings, 


$581,998, equal to $1.53 a common share, 
compared ‘sce net loss of $247 225 in the 
first half last year; net sales, $15,130,847 


against $11,969,831. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Six months to June 30: net 
earnings, $135,996, equal to 29¢ a capital 
share, against $594,017, or $1.20 a share, 
in the corresponding period last year; net 
sales, $3,735,704, against $5,387.034 


StOcK OF 

COMPANY Stock RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
American Hard Rubber Co. sep iile Sie sues Sept. ¢ 9 
Sept. ¢ 9 

Armstrong Rubber Co. Sept. : 5 
Sept 2 

Carborundum Co. ; eke Sept. 2§ 5 
Faultless Rubber C eis Satna ek Oct, 2 
General Tire & Rubber Co. Sept 9 
sept 9 

Sept. : 9 

OG A Coy ly Go re eS Sept. ¢ 8 
Sept. ¢ 8 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. Sept. ¢ 11 
Jc Manville Corp.. Sept. 28 
Mz Id Tire & Rubber Co.. Sept. : 9 
Oct. 5 

Mohawk Rubber Co : Sept. ‘ 5 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corp... Oct. 5 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc Sept. 28 
Rome Cable Cor : Sept. 2 4 
Seiberling Rubber ee Sept. 1 
Thermoid Co. 8 Sept. ¢ 5 
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with help from 


From a scrawny infant weighing in at a mere 
million pounds to a rugged, 250-million- 
pound giant... that’s the story of young 
Vinyl’s phenomenal growth in just ten years! 
And this great new industry is still growing 
... thanks to an important assist from Soconv- 
Vacuum’s highly efficient, low-cost plasticizer 


— S/V Sovaloid C! 


S/V Sovaloid C costs but a fraction of the 
price of conventional ester-type plasticizers, 
yet gives you many special processing advan- 
tages. It adds greater tensile strength to your 
products .. . imparts excellent flexibility at 
normal temperatures . . . provides unusual 
oil-resistant qualities. It is completely com- 
patible with all vinyl compounds, and will 
not migrate from finished products. 


Here’s another advantage . . . in many cases, 
S/V Sovaloid C can be used as an extender 
of more costly plasticizers — again reducing 
your processing costs and increasing your 
sales possibilities. Get all the facts about 
S/V Sovaloid C from your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC 
and Afhliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Products 


This Figure Prepared with 











STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Ree U S Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, 


grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 


“Neophax” and “Amberex” 


hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 





New Machines 
and Appliances 


FARREL 


BIRMINGHAM 





Farrel-Birmingham Auto Mat Trimming Press 


Mat Trimming Press 


A 125-TON capacity hydraulic press with 84- by 96-inc! 
platens, designed for increased efficiency in trimming auto- 
mobile mats of the currently used larger sizes, has been an- 
nounced by Farrel- Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. The 
automatic cyclic motion of the press platen and the two tables 
provides time for removal and placement of stock on one table 
while the stock on the other table enters the press, is trimmed, 
and withdrawn. Press and tables are hydraulically operated by 
separate electrically driven pumping units mounted on the top 
crosshead together with the oil tank. Inching motion of any 
one unit is obtained by a selector switch. 

The tables operate on roller bearings and are surfaced with 
hardened steel plates. Adjustable deceleration of table movement 
assures smooth and controlled action. The reciprocating cylinder 
has radial ribs extending over the platen area to provide rein- 
forcement against deflection. The upright supports are steel 
slabs, and the other heavy parts of the press, including the 18- 
inch diameter ram, are of cast Meehanite. Other design features 
include an arrangement for quickly changing the knife set-up; 
outside packing of all rams; adjustable guides on the moving 
platen; and safety controls to stop all motion. 








-vemove the nerve.. 





SEE PAGE 4 
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Now you can cut losses anc 
maintenance costs—with 
TIMKEN bearing equipped calenders 


When your calender rolls are pre- 
cision-mounted onTimken‘ bearings, 
you get consistent gage in your plas- 
tic sheets. As a result, losses due to 
rejects and too-thick sheets are 
sharply cut. 

EXTREME PRECISION 
Timken tapered roller bearings can 
be adjusted very precisely at installa- 
tion to allow for roll expansion 
caused by heat. Rolls are more rigid. 
Vertical roll movement is held to a 
Aci minimum. Calender precision is 
























































a maintained. 

2 MAINTENANCE CUT 4] 

ible Timken bearings give you still \ / 

ys greater savings through lower main- 7 

top tenance costs. Lubrication takes y 

saad fewer man-hours. Wear on moving \ 

ith parts is reduced. 

ent 

a UNIQUE DESIGN rs 

teel Thanks to the tapered design and re 

on line contact of Timken bearings, they A ’ 

up; take the heaviest radial, thrust and / 7 ai ja 

_ combination loads. They offer special FS SS l- 
advantages in calenders, mills, re- 

a finers and banbury mixers. For details 


write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Diagram shows how calender rolls are mounted on Timken bearings 














NOT JUST A BALL C)NOT JUST A ROLLER <THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ©) AND THRUST —-”.)~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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everybody talks 





... these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 72 years in the 
pigment business... and as a result of 
our experience in producing pure red 
iron oxides to specifications of the 
leading rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of 
product. 


If you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 





Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 







IRON OXIDES * CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 









-OLORS & PIGMENTS | 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. © EAST SY. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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Black Rock Guillotine-Type Cutter 4M-48 
New Guillotine-Type Cutter 


HE development of a new guillotine-type cut-off machine ap- 
plicable to the rubber, plastics, and paperboard industries 
has been announced by Black Rock Mfg. Co., 175 Osborne St., 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. Designated the model 4M-48, the machine 
will cut off stock up to 48 inches in width and in thicknesses up 
to 134 inches, depending on the type of tripping mechanism used. 
The machine base is of welded steel construction, and the cut- 
ting block is a heavy meehanite casting with sufficient cross-sec- 
tion to support the cutting of thick, tough materials. A 5-hp., 
1,200-rpm. motor drives a heavy cast flywheel, which in’ turn 
drives the main shaft and operates the knife carriage. The one 
revolution clutch arrangement operated through a solenoid trip 
mechanism lends itself to the use of various types of electrically 
operated tripping devices made by the company for cutting ma- 
terials of '4-inch thickness and up. 


Chemical Handling Buckets 
NBREAKABLE | buck- 


ets for carrying corro- 
sive chemicals have been 
developed by the mechan- 
ical goods division of United 
States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, 
N. Y. Made of Enrup, a 
thermosetting blend of plas- 
tic and rubber, the buckets 
are being produced in quan- 
tity at the company’s Pas- 
saic, N. J., plant. The new 
buckets are lighter and 
tougher than hard rubber 
varieties and will not crack 
or shatter under — severe 
abuse, it is further claimed 
The new carriers will re- 
sist aliphatic solvents, all 
concentrations and types of 
alkalies, most acids, and 
other corrosives up to tem- 
peratures of 150° F. The buckets are not designed for carrying 
formic, glacial acetic, or concentrated nitric and sulfuric acids, 
but will satisfactorily handle concentrations of nitric and_ sul- 
furic acid up to 50%. They ar2 not recommended for aromatic 
solvents, esters, or ketones. The new buckets are being made 11 
a 12-quart size with replaceable Enrup handles. 





Unbreakable Enrup Bucket for 
Corrosive Chemicals 


Own December 31, 1949, THE RUBBER BUREAU oF INpO-CHINA 
was terminated by a decree in the Journal Offictel of January 1, 
1950. The Bureau was created in 1934 to carry out French 
obligations under the International Agreement of May 7, 
1934. The French High Commissioner in Indo-China is 
charged with the liquidation of the Bureau; he will also have 
to decide on measures for financing the operations previously 
controlled by the Bureau. 
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Manhattan , wal 
gets a real belt | ° e | 
out of this! 






Eight Taylor FULSCOPE Controllers maintaining uniform temperature and pressure 
on world’s largest belt press at Raybestos-Manhattan, Passaic, N.J. 





OR vulcanizing conveyor belts at their Passaic 

plant, the Manhattan Rubber Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., recently installed the world’s 
largest precision hydraulic press. Manhattan Rubber 
engineers selected Taylor FULSCOPE* Controllers 
to maintain uniform temperature and pressure on 
each platen of this huge press. 
Eight Taylor FULScoPpE* Controllers operating in- 
dividual control systems are synchronized to hold 
precisely the right vulcanizing temperature. A 
check of several platens shows less than 2° varia- 
tion in temperature over any one platen sur- 
face in spite of big, sudden load changes over 
an area larger than a bowling alley. 
This is another way Taylor Automatic Vuleanizing 
Control is helping the Rubber Industry keep quality 
up and costs down. Your Taylor Field Engineer will 
be glad to explain how our simple, economical in- 
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strumentation can help you. Ask him! Or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.., 
or Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


*Registered Trade-Mark 


{ ‘Taylor Instruments : 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











INDUSTRY 


IN HOME AND 
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@ Any width 
in one piece 


® Welded endless 


@® Camber and width ®@ Doctor blade will keep 


controlled belt clean 











METALSMITHS 


Stainless Steel 


ENDLESS 


For transporting materials in Rubber, 
Plastics and other process industries 


required, @ Polished to suit 


® Material 
scraped from surface 


be 


may 


Let our engineers quote on your needs 


557 White Street 


METALSMITHS 


Division of Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 


Orange, N. J. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





* 
EXPERIENCE 


CAPACITY 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


@UALITY 





acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 


Write to the country’s leading makers 


for samples and prices. 


MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


CLAREMONT WASTE 


N. H. 


The Country’s Leading Makers 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


* New Protective Glove 

i LASTIGLOV, a plastic im- 
pregnated glove said to have 

wear qualities far sur- 






resistant 


glove, has been announced by 
American Rubberizing Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The form-fitting 
glove is waterproof, snag-proof, 
heat and flame resistant, and is 
also claimed to be = superior to 


leather and natural or synthetic 
rubber gloves with respect to ten- 
sile and tear strength and _ resist- 
ance to abrasion, acids, and alka- 
lies. Tests have revealed the ability 
of the plastic impregnated coating 
to withstand long exposures to 
corrosive materials without effect. 

Made in f 
amber, green, and black, with other 
colors to special order, the new gloves are available in jumbo 
size for use as work gloves and in all standard sizes for children’s 
mittens. 


Plastiglov Plastic Impreg- 


nated Glove E j 
standard colors of red, 


Plastic Tote Boxes 


NEW type of 
stacking and nest- 
ing tote box, formed 
in one seamless piece 


from its Royalite ther- 
moplastic material, has 
been announced _ by 
United States Rubber 
Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. x. 
The tote boxes are de- 
signed tor criss-cross 
stacking, with adequate 
locking when stacked, 
permitting contents to 
be easily seen. Handles 





are formed into the 

roll ot the upper lip 

so that the tote box 

can be picked up from 

any side. | 
All corners are ela 


rounded, and the boxes 
take up little space, are 
very light in weight and 
are easy to handle and 
to clean. The boxes, furthermore, are extremely tough, highly 
impact resistant, accident-resistant, non-toxic, and have low water 
absorption of less than 0.5%. These items, being made by U. 5 
Rubber in its Chicago, Ill., plant, are available in a range ot 
widths and depths and in four colors to permit ceady identifi- 
cation. 


New U. S. Rubber Tote Boxes Made of 
Royalite Thermoplastic 


New Athletic Balls 


NEW line of athletic balls featuring nylon winding, Butyi 
bladders, and Kolite covers is being marketed by Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven 3, Conn. The line consists of a basket- 
ball, model 580; football, model 581; and soccer ball, model 
583. The Butyl bladder provides the necessary retention of air; 
while strength and resiliency are obtained with multiple layers 
of specially processed nylon applied on a “great circle” winding. 
This winding is said to be 500% 
with cotton thread. 
The Kolite cover is claimed to be tougher than ordinary rut 
and is also waterproof, scuff-proof, and highly abrasion resistant, 


yher 
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LOTOL* 


Compounded latices— 
ready to use 


KRALAC* 


Plastic latices 


NITREX 


Butadiene acrylonitrile 
copolymer latex 


SHRINK-MASTER 


Process for rendering 
woolens shrink resistant 
and long wearing 


LATEX 


Natural and synthetic 


KANDAR* 


Permanent finish for 
textiles 


KOLOC 


Cationic resin composi- 
tions for cotton, rayon, 
and wool 


NAUGATEX* 


Dispersed chemical com- 
pounding ingredients for 
all latices 


KRALASTIC 


Flexible plastic latices 


DISPERSITE* 


Aqueous dispersion of 
rubber, reclaimed rub- 
ber, or resins 


NITREX 


Butadiene Acrylonitrile Copolymers 
in Latex Form 





Unsurpassed as a Coating or Saturant for Paper, 
Textiles, or other fibrous materials. 
¢ Oil resistant 
¢ Better physicals 
e May be embossed 
e High adhesion to cellular base materials 


Various types tailored to your exact colloidal requirements 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United Sta iba Rubber Comp 
“Headquarters for Latex, Lotols and siiamiiiie? 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: 
© Akron Chicago 
Boston New York 
A COMPLETE Los Angeles Philadelphia 
LINE OF Charlotte, N. C. 
WATER-BASED 
LATEX 
MATERIALS 


*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


Other Products of Navgatuck Chemical are: 
PLASTICS + RUBBER CHEMICALS 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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HYDROCARBON 
M. R. 








GRANULATED 
CRUSHED 
SOLID 











| UMPEER Gremicat C OG. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Test Abrasion Resistance 


ABRASER ":" 


New instrument to test wear resistance 
of fabrics, protective coatings, plating, 
plastics, rubber, etc. 


Incorporates proven rotary rub- 
wear action of dual abrading 
wheels, simulating wear under 
actual service conditions. 
Write for new literature. 
TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 
163 Goundry Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New Seamless Basketball with Nylon Winding, 
Butyl Bladder, and Kolite Cover Undergoes 
Compression Tests 


while retaining the pebble texture of leather. In addition, the 
Kolite cover will not peel or crack and is unaffected by oil or 
grease. The combination of these features, together with the 
company’s all-rubber patented Kantleek valve molded into the 
bladder, gives a product said to be far superior to any previously 
made by Seamless. 

Certified tests on the basketball made with a five-inch ram 
press showed that the ball returns to original shape and size 
after compression under a pressure of 16,890 pounds, and _ that 
a pressure of 29,600 pounds is required to burst the ball. In 
another test the basketball supported the dead weight of a 10- 
ton truck and, when removed, returned to its original shape 
without breaking, tearing, or loss of air. 


Polyethylene Tape 
AKELITE polyethy- 


lene resins are used 
in a new insulating and 
slicing tape manutac- 
tured by Bishop Mig. 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Layers of the tape weld 
into a continuous elastic 
skin within a few min- 
utes after being wrapped 
around a cable splice, 
tool handle, etc., and, 
when cut away, can be 
removed in one solid, 
homogeneous mass. The 
plastic base keeps the 
self-bonding tape flex- 
ible in severe weather 
conditions, and the tape 

Polyethylene Insulating and Splicing ances cnc sane 

Tape 120° to. —=80° “F., its 
also claimed. 

The new tape gives a seal that requires no adhesive material 
and is positive, permanent, moistureproof, and airtight. The 
tape and its seal are unaffected by corrosive fumes, ozone, sun- 
light, or oxygen. For application, the tape is stretched to two 
or three times its normal length, then wrapped normally. Once 
applied, it is almost impossible to unwrap or delaminate. Supplied 
in both clear and black forms, the tape is extremely useful for 
insulation and harness wrapping of all types. 


Footwear Factories for Pakistan 


The Government of East Pakistan has reportedly granted li- 
cences to four companies, one a Czechoslovakian firm, to establish 
footwear factories in the province. East Pakistan could use 
4,500,000 pairs of rubber and canvas shoes a year, and the four 
companies are expected to produce 5,000,000 pairs annually. 
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WON'T TAKE PARAPLEX OUT OF 
THE VINYL DRIVER’S-SEAT 


lastic 
min- 


ped , In trucks, busses, automobiles, station wagons and 
plice, ; 4 ‘ ; anh 

and, agp tractors, vinyl seats take a beating. But the plasticizer 
me N —if it’s one of the PARAPLEX resins —won’t come 


the 


yt ; . 
The S out for the life of the vehicle! 


flex- 


hel : will These polymeric plasticizers (PARAPLEX G-25, G-40, 
bei —_— G-50, and G-60) resist extraction by oil, gasoline, 
sig soapy water, and the endless rubbing of fabrics — 

withstand exposure to heat and ultra-violet light, too. 
They’re a permanent part of vinyl upholstery, table 


covers, shower curtains, hose, and dolls. 


rerial 

aan SEND FOR LITERATURE AND SAMPLE 
Ounce 
“= withstand, and we'll send you rec- 


Tell us what your vinyl product must 


ommendations, appropriate litera- 
ture, plus a sample of the PARAPLEX 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





you need. 


; ROHM <HAAS COMPANY 
ti Write Department IRV-3. 
( le 


ee THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
use ParaPLex is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
four and in principal foreign countries. 


Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 
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WILTRIM Mode. 





D, DE, and DM trimmers. 
MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR FREE TRIAL 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING CIVISION 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Export Sa'es Through Binney & Smith, International 





Wills thirty-five years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 








Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality contro] methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 


Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides « Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 


2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 





EAGLE 


d Since 1843 


PICHER 





THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 


* 
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EUROPE 
GERMANY 


Rubber and Plastics at Hannover Technical Fair 


The German rubber and plastics industries were well repre- 
sented at the Hannover Technical Fair held in May, and their 
exhibits were proof, if any were needed, that the industries are 
straining every nerve to make up whatever ground they lost 
during and immediately after the war. 

The important tire manufacturers came out with their latest 
developments. Continental Gummiwerke A.G. showed its new 
heavy-duty steel cord tires, also the S.K.S. tire with S-patterned 
tread of special compound, and sloping rib profile, said to give 
improved adhesion on wet surtaces; finally an inner tube claimed 
to be proot against blow outs. In the inside of this tube, which is 
olive green in color, are arranged several layers of sticky, but 
tough compounds of different qualities; when a foreign object 
pierces the tube, air pressure causes the sticky mass to press up 
against the hole and thus prevent loss of air. 

Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix A.G. displayed a tire 
for field tractors in which the outstanding features are the wide, 
grooved, mid-section of the tread surface flanked by projecting 
edges, and = deep, wide recesses on both sides. The company 
presented a new vulcanizer for repairing and endlessly vulcan- 
izing a eeing belts for the mining industry, which it has pro- 
duced in cooperation with Maschinenfabrik Wagener & Co. 

A wide range of tires for various purposes was also shown 

Englebert & Co. (German branch), Gummiwerk Fulda, and 
Vorwerk & Co. A large assortment of mechanical, sporting, 
surgical, and latex goods, also toys and balls, was to be seen 
at the various stands of the many manufacturers of general 
rubber goods. Frank Clouth Rheinische Gummiwarenfabrik had 
on view, among other articles, conveyer belts with the so-called 
Dura edge of a fiberless, polyamid containing plastic material. 

In the plastics section, one was struck by the displays of the 
great number of manufacturers of plastic articles. The biggest 
group seemed to consist of the firms making general molded and 
injection molded articles. Another large group of manufacturers 
included those utilizing P.V.C., and recently also polythene, for 
insulating wires and cables. These two plastics are being used on 
an increasing scale for a number of purposes; several firms are 
now making polythene film wrapping material; there were in 
addition extrusions and injection molded and welded polythene 
products. 

Among the applications of polyamid may be mentioned braid- 
ing on Perbunan hose, by Technochemie Kessler, who also 
employs the material spirally around flexible P.V.C. vacuum- 
cleaner hose reinforced on the inside by a wire coil. Frank 
Clouth also makes hose braided with polyamid. 

Leading manufacturers of machinery and measuring and test- 
ing devices for the rubber and plastics industries were also well 
represented. Among the newer developments were noted a 
flame-spraying device for plastic linings en coatings, by Grie- 
sheim-Autogen, and _a_ high-frequency preheating device by F. 

R. Herfurth. This company recently cooperated with a 
sewing mz achine concern to produce a sewing-machine type of 
welder for joining plastic sheets which operates according to 
the “step by step” welding technique and not with rollers. Finally, 
there were infrared drying ovens by Werner & Pfleidered and 
by Schilde. 





Vulcanized Rubber Powders in Asphalt Road Surfaces 


The results obtained by Netherlands scientists in incorporating 
rubber powder from latex in asphalt for road surfaces have 
spurred German investigations on the substitution of finely 
ground yulcanized rubber for the Mealorub and Pulvatex gen- 
erally used. 

In a recent issue of “Bitumen, Teere, Asphalt, Peche and 
Verwandte Stoffe,’? Herbert Gunther discusses this work. The 
initial experiments, based on the work with latex powder report- 
ed by van Rooyen of the Rubber Stichting, Delft, before th 
war, immediately yielded very good results, he says; there was 
a reduction in penetration, and melting point of the asphalt/latex 
mix was higher. Further studies were then initiated to determine 
the effect of the chemical composition of the rubber meal (that 
is, the kind of rubber, natural or synthetic, and the rubber and 
carbon black content), also the effect of the fineness of the 





1 June 6, 1950, p. 168. 
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powder and the method of comminution, and finally the effect 
of the heating time and temperature. The synthetic rubbers em- 
ployed included German Buna S, GR-S, and Polysar S; experi- 
ments on other types as Hycar, neoprene, and Butyl are still 
in progress and are to be reported on later. 

Besides powder from compounded rubber, powder from pure 
natural and synthetic rubbers and from a blend of the two (con- 
taining 5% to 25% synthetic rubber) was tested. Results seem 
to indicate that a high carbon black, tread-typ2 compound is 
best for the purpose hag , and that about 10% of the powder 
should be added to the asy halt. Of the pure rubber powders, 
that obtained from a blend of natural and synthetic rubber had 
advantages over both the pure natural and the pure synthetic 
rubbers alone, when added to the asphalt in the proportion of 
10%. But with high doses, up to 30%, pure synthetic rubber 
gave excellent results; whether it would be feasible to use such 
large amounts of rubber in road surfac2s would have to be 
determined by costs. 

For best results ws Gunther found that the phe should 
be as fine as possible; it should be sifted and should be produced 
in a toothed-rim or iota mill, in preference to a grinding mill. 

The effect of heating time and temperature, when powders from 
vulcanized rubber are employed, was in all cases Jess marked 
than found by von Rooyen in his experim-nts with latex powder. 
He is quoted as having described a kind of “phase reversion” 
that took place when asphalt containing 109% of latex powder 


Was heated for prolong-d periods at elevated temperatures, 
wl lerel: 1 asphi ilt becomes the disperse phase instead of the rubber. 
Th: change did not occur when the proportion of rubber was 
ke at 5%. In the German tests with powder from vulcanized 


pP 

ne such a reversion phase does not occur, or at least not 
readily, «ven when large doses of rubber are added to the 
asphalt. it is claimed. When the powder 1s made from a mix 
containing both carbon black and a certain percentage of Buna, 
more prolonged heating at higher temperatures results in a 
steady rise in the melting point, reduction in penetration and 
improvement in homogeneity of the asphalt-rubber mix. 





The Achema IX 


\iter an interval of 13 years the Dechema, German Society 
tor Cl remical Apparatus, was able to resume the Achema exhi- 
bition of chemical appar: atus and convention. Ac bvaitte Sracee 
appearing in a special, attractive brochure issued by the Dechema, 


and also in the press, promised that this ninth sid biggest 
\chema would be memorable. At least 450 exhibitors had rented 
space, thus breaking the record set by Achema VIII in 1937, 
and some 60 papers covering the whole field of chemical apparatus 
were to be presented by specialists. There was also to be a 


separate six-day course « : lectures offered to visiting professors 
and students, both Gereane and foreign. The Dechema undertook 
to provide free quarters, breakfast and lunch to students, who 
would also have tree admittance to the exhibition. 

This year’s Achema, held July 9-16, had eight halls in the Ex 
ition and Fair Grounds at Frankfurt a.M., including besides 
reception hall, convention hall for an audience of roughly 3,000, 
and an auxiliary lecture room, five exhibition halls ccvering ap- 
proximately 24,000 square meters. In these rooms laboratory 
equipment, measuring and controlling instruments, apparatus and 
machinery, construction materials for chemical apparatus (rub- 
ber and plastics among the rest) were shown. In Hall V 
housing laboratory equipment, three new Hoppler developments 
were on view in addition to the already known Hoppler viscosim- 
eter and Hoppler Konsistometer—namely, a Rheo-Viskosim- 
eter, a Mikro-plastimeter, and an Ultra Thermostat. 

Although many hug? machines and apparatus were exhibited 
in Hall VII. it is noted that the general trend seems to be 
toward smaller machinery and plant rendered very efficient by 
high-speed electromotors and precision gears. The saving in 
time, and in some cases of equipment too, seems to be particularly 
significant in the new colloid mills, emulsifiers, extractors, and 
separators. Equipment for high vacuum process2s, infrared dry- 
ing, and spray drying were among other featured devices. 

Of the numerous papers scheduled to be read, mention may 
be made of the fe lowing : “Fine and High Vacuum Processes in 
Chemistry,” R. Jaeckel: “Rheological Measuring Processes in 
Industry, with Special He aoe to Polyamid Resins,” F. Hopp- 
ler; “New Device for Determining the Cold Break Temperature 
of Sheets and Plates of Plastic Materials,” K. Mehnert; “Fur- 
ther Developments in Dispersion Techniques and the Ultra- 
Turrax High Capacity Disperser,” Prof. Willems; “New D_-vel- 
ments in the Field of Elastic Packings for Movable Machine 
Parts,” E. Hosang; “Properties and Applications of Polyethy- 
lene-Containing Plastics,’ H. J. Saechtling; “New Welding 
Methods for Thermoplastic Materials,” R. Steinmann; “Drying 
Fabrics, Lacquers, and Printing Inks by Irradiation,” H. Gunther. 
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BY APPEARANCE TOO! 


Even in a part that very few people ever see, high surface finish is frequently mandatory. In precision 
parts like these automotive crankshaft oil seals, the slightest nick or surface blemish could make a 
lemon of a high priced car. That's why National Motor Bearing Company, one of the largest suppliers 
of such precision molded oil seals, depends upon DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35B to give the kind 
of release and finish they need. 


Whether you mold tires or mechanical goods, heels and soles, floor tile, or bottle stoppers, you can’t 
escape the demand for high surface finish—or the need for Dow Corning Silicone mold release agents. 
They give more sales appeal and better performance. They reduce scrap to the vanishing point and 
cut mold maintenance by as much as 80%. 
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When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature, 


ere 






Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 

of Nipple (A) and Collar 

(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing } 
ring (E) are of self-lubri- i ‘ 
ae ~~ ge graphite. @. 
pring (F) is for initial seating onl ; joint is pressur 

sealed in operation. r oe m . <4? 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 











MAGNESIA 


FOR USE WITH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 
Genmag Technical— 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia— 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, 
fast cures 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 


low in price; high in effectiveness 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses 


Magnesia Carbonate— 
light, fine, and pure 


Send for samples and quotations 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & 
MAGNESIA COMPANY 


BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Specialists in Magnesia 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Production and Shipments of Rubber 


Malaya’s rubber production declined from 696,978 tons in 
1948 to 670,257 tons in 1949; the 1947 total was 645,229 tons. 
rhe 1949 reduction was largely due to lower output from small- 


holdings; the totals were 270,248 tons in 1949, against 294,071 
tons in 1948. Outputs from large estates showed only a small 
difference, from 402,907 tons in 1948 to 400,009 tons in 1949. 

Rubber shipments from Malaya (including foreign rubber) 
also declined, from 979,107 tons in 1948 to 899,212 tons in 1949, 
Last year Malayan shipments included 265,328 tons to the 
United States (against 371,391 tons in 1948), 146,362 tons to the 
United Kingdom (against 173,094 tons), 63.414 tons to Russia 
(against 103,593 tons), 57,391 tons to France, and 56,738 tons 
to Germany. 

Local rubber manufacturers consumed 4,500 tons of rubber 
during 1949, and if the monthly figures tor October and Decem- 
ber, at 539 and 537, respectively, may be considered indications 


of a sustained trend, consumption during the current year should 


be well over 6,000 tons. 
An increase in the production of crude rubber in Makaya dur- 
ing 1950 is looked for in some quarters. E. Jago, of the British 
Rubber Development Board, reportedly expects a record output 
of 700,000 tons this year, a figure that may well be reached if 
the price rise following devaluation can be maintained and ex- 
pectations of increased consumption in new fields, as rubber pow- 
der for roads, are realized. In any case it may be mentioned 
that an immediate effect of the pettes prices obtainable in the 
last months of 1949 was the greater amount of tapping by small- 
holders; as the production totals for 1949 showed, the decline in 
that year was for the most part caused by the lower outputs 
from smallholdings over the greater part of the year. = 
Rubber production in the first half of 1950 amounted te $21,781 
324,794 tons for the same period of 1949; 
accounted for 142,725 tons in the 1950 period, 
against tons in 1949, and estates for 179,056 and 192,239 
tons respectively. Output included 32,710 tons ot prepared latex, 
5,091 tons of special rubbers (63 tons chemically modifted rub- 
ber, 600 tons softened rubber, and 4,428 tons prepared nec 
to patented or technically and 34,511 tons 
of remilled rubber. 


tons, against small- 


holder 





spec ‘ified processes), 


Exports of Malayan rubber in the first half ot 1950 totaled 
457,502 tons, against 449,272 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1949, 

The new price levels of rubber have stimulated tors ind sales. 


Press notices regarding some 20 companies in aie 1 show that 
during July and August they sold forward about 2,500 tons 
out of 1951 crop at prices ranging all the way from just under 
ls. 3d. a pound to 2s. 10d. a pound; most of the contract s seemed 
between I.s. 9d. and 





tu have been closed at prices averaging 
2s. a pound. The highest prices were obtained tor January- 
March, 1951, deliveries. One company sold 75 tons out ot 
1951-52 crop at 16 3/8d. a pound. Brokers in Singap re- 
ported a few months ago that 40% of the 1950 crop had Kare 
been sold. 
Rubber to Russia 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, the logi elling 


tor debate among * Jocal 
duying ot 
been 


question 


rubber to Russia has been a 
and the preemptive 


producers and dealers of rubber, 


Malayan rubber by Britain and the United States has 
more or less tentatively discussed. Recently the Malaya Tribune, 
a Chinese owned daily, has come out boldly in tavor of the latter 





policy in a leader also urging the denial of rubber to Russia. 

Shipments of Malayan rubber to Russia during the first half 
of 1950 came to 34,662 tons; it is estimated that 40,000 tons of 
rubber had been sold directly to the Soviet within a period of 
two months this past summer. Czechoslovakia, which had bought 
only 1,997 tons of rubber in the first six months of 1950, had 
stepped up her purchases to 200 tons daily in July. In addition 
it is reported that brokers suspect that at least a considerable 
portion of the rubber of late bought for shipment to Hong Kong. 
Tientsin, and Bombay, has been diverted to North Korea and 
Russia. 
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““CUMAR’”’ Resin, RH grade, promotes stronger adhesion 

lling between rubber and metal. Applied in 2% to 5% solutions 
gee in benzol or similar aromatics, the resin forms a tough 
fii film on brass-plated or sand-blasted metal surfaces, 
teat preventing the formation of rust or scale prior to the 
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“g application of bonding cement or tie-gum stock. 
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Porcelain Glove Forms 


— for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 















100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 


*Trade Mark 


Depolymerized Rubbers 


Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


Uniform Quality 
Laboratory Controlled 


Samples and data upon request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 

















Centralized Processing of Native Rubber 


In Communication 268 of the Rubber Research Scheme of 


Malaya, Davidson and Rouse discuss the experiment being car 


ried out at Merbok, Kedah, with “Centralized Processing of 
Smallholders’ Latex and Rubber.” The R.R.I. Smallholders 


Advisory Service has for many years been attempting to im- 
prove the product of the smailholder by providing information 
and advice, but the results obtained did not repay th: continued 
efforts needed to help the natives maintain proper standards. 
This state of aftairs led the R.R.I. to investigate different meth- 

ods, and it hit upon the plan of centralized processing of native 
rubber in small, inexpensive factories oper ited, where possible, 
by the growers themselves, but managed by technically trained 
natives. The first trial along these lines was started in 1948 
in the Merbok district of Kedah, and by March, 1949, a small, 
simply equipped factory was processit ig the latex collected from 
109 small holdings with a combined area of 313 acres. It was 
found possi bie to turn out a fair Prop. yrtion of first-quality sheet 
and figures for the period March-December, 1949, inclusive, in 
dicated that an operator could make a reasonable profit if } 

produced No. 1 sheet. 


Notes on the Malayan Rubber Industry 


_ To encourage the use of rubber tires and thus save road sur- 
faces, Johore has announced a drastic cut in licence fees for 
bullock carts fitted with rubber tines; carts so equipped will pay 
only $12 (Straits currency), against $36 a year for carts with 
metal tires. 

An item in a local paper stated that Henry Nicholas Ridley 
had celebrated his ninety-fourth birthday in his home at Kew, 
London, on December 10, 1949. Mr. Ridley is the man who 
came to Singapore as assistant director of Botanic Gardens in 
1888 and discovered how to tap the Hevea tree without killing 
it, thus making possible the development of the vast rubber 
plantation industry. As civil servant, Mr. Ridley could not profit 
by the rubber boom which followed the turn of the century, 
we are told; however, his services did not go unrecognized. In 
1911 he was made a C.M.G.; later he became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and Linnean Society, and in 1928 he received an 
American medal for his service in establishing Hevea in the 
Far East. 

Malayan-made rubber footwear seems to be finding a growing 
market in Australia. During 1949, 23,823 dozen pairs of rubber 
boots, shoes, _ sandals, valued at $362,330 (Straits currency), 
were sold to this dominion. It is reported that rubber footwear 
is now also be ing shipped to Australia by air, and that from 
now on it is expected to send about 1,500 pairs a month in this 
way. 

Dunlop Malayan Estates, Ltd., has opened a new rubber re- 
search center near Batang Malaka, Negri Sembilan. Investiga- 
tion at this center, said to be one of the best equipped in the 
Far East, will be devoted to matters relating to latex produc- 
tion and to methods of developing the natural rubber industry 
to meet competition from synthetic rubber. The work will be 
coordinated with research in the United Kingdom. 
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by HADLEY’S' es 


means: TOP performance 


with LOWER production costs 
fe A B = U = C 0 A PROVEN PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


as EXTENDERS... 


they are used to replace a high percentage of the rubber 


they EXTEND and TACKIFY content in Latex Cements, thus lowering costs. 
all TYPES of LIQUID LATICES 


SYNTHETIC or NATURAL (LATEX) 
(G. R. S.-NEOPRENE-NATURAL) 





as TACKIFIERS... 


they are used to modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
the dry cement film. 

HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus preclud- 
ing any undue staining or discoloration of cemented surfaces. 
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TRUDERS 


WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 


Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ expe- 
rience. We also manufacture 
a wide range of other pro- 
cessing plant for the Rubber 
and Plastic Industries. 


An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 
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Me Dis Boris Copan 


CINCINNATI, OHIO AND LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LATEX -LUBE 
LIQUI-LUBE 


2 PRODUCTS IN 5 TYPES 


TECHNICAL SERVICE at your request 
instant . . . capable . . . ex- 


perienced . . . honest. 


We can help you on slab dipping ... 
spraying ... foam control .. . stain 
prevention . .. water hardness inter- 
ference . . . dermatitis prevention .. . 
dust problems. LUBE ts clean, clear, 


odorless. 


REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 

11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 

BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 

TRenton 2-8519 
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To date the situation with regard to the suppression of ban- 
ditry in Malaya may be described as still obscure. But a more 
alarming turn in bandit activity seems to have been taken since 

he Korean war began. Before that Singapore had been sin- 
tiie free from terrorist attentions, but news came on July 
27 that bandits had set fire to the Aik Hoe plant, completely 
destroying it and with it about 4,500 tons of rubber. The fac- 
tory was the second largest remilling plant in Singapore, and 
the singular circumstances about the case are that within ten 
days three attempts had been made to burn the factory, with 
: third try successiul, and furthermore that captured plans of 
he Malayan Communist Party had listed the plant for sabotage 








INDIA 


Data published in Serial Pamphlet No. 3, of the Indian Rub- 
ber Board, reveal that at the end of September, 1949, there 
were 13,571 rubber estates, with a total area of 166,937.6 acres 
in South India. Indian estates on the whole are quite small. 
Only 249 estates out of the large number registered have an 
area of 100 acres or more, and these cover altogether only 101,- 
058 acres. At the other end of the scale, we find 2,328 holdings 
with a combined area of only 1,330 acres. But the greater num- 
ber of Indian holdings run from one acre to under 10 acres in 
extent; last year no fewer than 9,533 of these had a combined 
area of 27.262 acres, giving an average of less than three acres 
per holding. 

In the third quarter of 1949 the total output of rubber was 
3,559 tons, including 152 tons latex and 101 tons sole crepe. In 
jer same period local rubber manufacturers used 5,242 tons of 

ibber, includ’ = 120 tons of latex ; local consumption, therefore, 
is ; considerably ahead ot local production ot crude rubber. 

Rubber planting in India labors under the handicaps of com- 
paratively poor soil and a marked rainy season during which 
rainfall is continuous, and an equally marked dry season. As a 
result of these and other conditions, rubber trees in India_be- 
come tappable three to four years later than in Malaya. 

No yield figures are given, but it is known that output per 
acre is on the low side. There is a certain amount of interest 
in clonal seed and buddings, and individual estates have made 
use of these new materials, with a tendency to favor buddings. 

Unlike his opposite in Malaya, even the smallest rubber grow- 
er in India sells his rubber in the form of smoked sheets, though 
the smoking may have to be carried out in the kitchen. Many 
smallholders sell their latex to central latex collecting plants, 
of which there were eight in 1948. These factors, remarks the 
publication quoted, to some extent explain why a higher pro- 
portion of Indian raw rubber comes under top grades than of 
Malayan rubber. 

Monsanto Chemicals of India, Ltd.. Bombay, has been formed 
with the immediate purpose of establishing a selling organization 

India. It is planned eventually also to manufacture products 
for which there is a ready market here and for which it is 
possible to obtain local materials. The directors of the new 
enterprise include W. M. Rand, president, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.: E. O. O'Neal, Jr., chairman, Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd.; 
\. E. Blair; W. E. Daysh; B. kK. Denton; J. W. Urban; and 

I 





MADAGASCAR 


In the past small areas of Hevea were planted in Madagascar 

-the earliest about 40 years ago—tapped from time to time 
when prices were sufficiently tempting, and then abandoned. A 
recent note! states that the rubber is found in the northwestern 
part of the island and includes plantings said to be among the 
first started here, besides areas 30-35 years old, all interspersed 
with self-sown seedlings. Although quite uncared for, the trees 
are said to make a very favorable impression, being robust and 
healthy; while under similar circumstances in the Far East 
they would have been killed off some time ago. 

The article adds that about 10,000 hectares in the Sambirano 

Valley and 2,000 hectares in the more elevated Nossi-Be region 
would be suitable for planting Hevea and that labor is com- 
paratively abundant and cheap, but there does not at present 
seem to be enough information available to give an idea of the 
yields and quality of the rubber obtainable from the Hevea here. 
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SINDAR )mecambasseale 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street «+ New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 
] , ’ ’ ’ £0, > g ’ ’ 





Davis-Standard Extruding Machines For 
The Continuous Vulcanizing Process 


{ 1,” Davis-Standard Continuous Vulcanizing Extruder, with feeder 





sleeve type splice box. Opposite hand machine shown. 
Features of this efficient equipment are: pon Na 3 
cylinder jacketing, new screw design, new feeder, 
handwheel opening splice box giving the operdtor 
plenty of room to work, improved steam seal mech- 
anism, pressure cooling with water seal. Makes 
money for others, why not for you? 
ee 
tee 


Se 


Extruding Machines for Every Rubber Sheena Job. 
“People Who Know, Order Five In A Row!!” 
The STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 





Export Office Canada: Pacific Coast: Chicago 
Drexel Bldg. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. MYSTIC, CONN. W.H. Del Mar Co., Grant Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia 6. Montreal, Toronto, Est. 1848 5140 Crenshaw Blvd., 
Los Angeles 
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Extend Your Supplies 
of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Latex 


* ARCCO Resin Emulsions extend supplies of Nart- 
ural Neoprene and GRS Rubber Latices. 


* ARCCO Resins have been used by industry for the 
past ten years. While solving your shortages you 


may also improve your product. 


* ARCCO Resin 


fiers in the manufacture of 


Emulsions are being used as tacki- 
adhesive and as a fre- 


enforcing agent in the preparation ot paper saturants. 


* =ARCCO Resin Emulsions that can improve tensile 

and bond strength, tack or durability, are available. 
* Use ARCCO Resins in vour formulations. Write 
today telling us your requirements 


<— f=» — AMERICAN RESINOUS 
. CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















— . che utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with-no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


IIIT 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Organization of Industrial Scientific Research.” C. E. 
Kenneth Mees and John A. Leermakers. Second Edition. M¢ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 392 pages. Price, $5. 

This book provides a complete exposition of all the steps in 
the organization and operation of an industrial res.arch labora- 
tory and discusses problems associated with research departments. 
The first section deals with the nature of industrial research and 
its effect on the economy ; while the second section desc ribes the 
set-up of such agencies as government laboratories, research 
technological research institutes, and industrial 


associati 1s, 
laboratories. 

The third and largest section of the book provides detailed and 
authoritative information on the position of the laboratory in a 
company; internal organization of the laboratory; the laboratory 
director and scientific staff; selection of the laborat ry program; 
the direction of research; the transfer of research to production; 
reports, patents, publications, and library; financial administra- 
tion of the ‘ected nes laboratory personnel ; salary administra- 
tion; supplies and services; the d sign of a laboratory for a 
specific industry; and the design of > laboratory building. As 
a result, the be sok will be of great i to the laboratory execu- 
tive and to industrialists who wish to know how research and 
development can be properly managed. 


Buttrey. Cleaver-Hume Press, 
Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth 
127 pages. 


“Cellulose Plastics.” D. N. 
Ltd., London, England. Interscience 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 4-34 by 714 inches, 
Price, $2.10. 

This monograph is designed to give the chemist unfamiliar 
with cellulose and its derivatives an idea of the manufacture of 
cellulose plastics and the principles underlying their more im- 
portant properties. As such, details on the practical molding and 
fabricati m of cellulosics are omitted, and emphasis is placed 
on the theoretical considerations involved in the manufacture and 
properties of cellulose plastics. 

The first chapter, on the occurrence of cellulose, covers wood 
cellulose; the sulfite, soda, and sulfate processes; cotton; struc- 
ture of cotton hairs; bast fibers; and other sources of cellulose. 
The second chapter discusses the constitution of cellulose, includ- 
ing molecular mer and structure. The concluding three chap 
ters are devoted to discussions of cellulose nitrate, Gellulon: 
organic esters, and cellulose ethers, and cover sources, manufac- 
turing processes, reactions, processing, and applications. Tables, 
graphs, and literature references are us2d throughout the book, 
and a bibliography and author and subject indices are also 
included. 


Cleaver-Hume 
25 


“Fabric Reinforced Plastics.” W. J. Brown. 
Press, Ltd., London, England. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 4-34 by 714 inches, 148 pages. 
Price, $2.10. 

Relatively little has been published on the subject of fabric 
reinforced plastics; so this monograph should find ready accept- 
ance not only for its coverage of the field, but as a stimulus for 
further research. The author has not only assembled existing 
information on these plastics, but has endeavored to explain the 
probable mechanism whereby fabrics can cause reinforcement of 
a plastic. Much original matter is presented, and there are ex- 
tensive literature references, charts, tables, and drawings to 
clarify the text. 

The monograph comprises seven chapters including an intro- 
duction. Topics covered are raw materials, including resins, 
fibers, and textiles; manufacturing process, ticlid.ng_ fabric 
impregnating, laminating, molding, forming, fabricating, cement- 
ing, and heating; physical properties, wth tables of data; factors 
influencing physical characteristics; applications; and methods 
of testing. An appendix on British specifications for fabric rein- 
forced plastics is also given, and author and subject indices are 
included. 


“Summary of the Report of the Director of Research, 
1949.” Geoffrey Gee. British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 19 Fenchurch St., London E.C.3, England. 12 
pages. This r port discusses the objectives of the ot 
laboratory work and lists and describes the main research and 
development projects conducted in 1949 and 1950. 
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HEAVY DUTY 


Typical of the NE line of 
heavy duty mixing mills is the 
22” x 22’’x 84” mill shown at the 
rig. We are prepared to meet 


lyour specifications from blue- 
print to finished mill. Our large, 









medium and small 
steel foundries coup- 
led with extensive aa 
machine shop facili- ‘ ihe 
ties permit us to 


4e LAB MILL 


NE 6” x 6” x 12” Self-Contained 
Laboratory Mixing Mill. 


assume full responsi- 
bility for your mill 
equipment. Consult 
with N.E. engineers. 


SEND YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


_ NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 





ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA © U.S.A. 

















TANNEY- COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 



































P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 








REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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‘DIAMONDS?’ are leak-proof! 








REVOLVING JOINTS (illustrated) 


—are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 244” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace—no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS... 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recom. 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. £0015 2, AO. 
Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 

721 Olive St., St. Lovis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper” 








High Quality 
Uniform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 


BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 


ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco 5 


P. O. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 


807 National City Bank Bidg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Marbon Ty-Ply, the Rubber to Metal Vulcanizing Adhesive.” 
Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind. 24 pages. This booklet describes the 
different types of Ty-Ply and gives information on their han- 
dling and use and detailed data on the adhesion to steel of both 
black and non-black natural and synthetic rubber stocks using 
these adhesives. 


“Di-tert-Butyl-para-Cresol (DBPC).” Technical Bulletin C- 
O-115, June, 1950. Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 13 pages, 
A revision and expansion of a preceding bulletin, this report 
presents extensive technical and commerctal data on DBPC, a 
material recommended for use as a rubber antioxidant and vinyl 
stabilizer. Subjects covered include properties, chemical reac- 
tions, and applications. 


? 


“A Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone Products.’ 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 4+ pages. This publication 
is a handy reference covering the properties, handling, and ap- 
plications of the company’s silicone products, including fluids, 
compounds, greases, resins and varnishes, Silastics, and chem- 
icals. 


“Research Facilities without Capital Investment.” Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 20 pages. 
The function of a chemical consultant in industrial research is 
discussed in this booklet, with emphasis on the importance of 
the consultant’s equipment and personnel, and the results to be 
expected in various types ot problems. 


“Bakelite Polyethylene.” Bakelite Division, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., 300 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 24 
pages. This illustrated booklet describes the company’s poly- 
ethylene resins, gives information on their properties, available 
forms, and methods of fabrication, and illustrates typical applica- 
tions, 


“Extruded Plastics.” Anchor Plastics Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 8 pages. Written from the standpoint of application, this 
booklet illustrates and describes extruded components made by 
the company for a wide variety of industrial and consumer 
products. A table showing the properties of thermoplastics is 
also included. 


“Arcco Tackifier Resin Emulsions for Natural and Neo- 
prene Rubber Latices.” Technical Data Sheet No. A39. Amer- 
ican Resinous Chemicals Corp., 103 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 
3 pages. This report offers information on the properties and 
uses of the company’s three natural latex and two neoprene 
latex tackifiers and discusses the compounding and handling of 
tackifier-latex adhesives. 


“Baker Plasticizers for Polyvinyl Chloride-Type Resins.” 
Technical Bulletin #24. Baker Castor Oil Co. New York, 
N. Y. 7 pages. This bulletin describes the firm's d#ferent series 
ot vinyl plasticizers and suggests formulations for their use in 
calendered film, plastisols, spread coatings, and slush moldings. 


“Armstrong’s Adhesive.” rmstrong Products Co., Warsaw, 
Ind. 2 pages. This bulletin describes the four grades of ad- 
hesive available, all combinations of thermo-setting resins and 
inorganic fillers, and presents information on their properties 


and uses. 


“Coatings from ‘Thiokol’ Liquid Polymer.” Tiuokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 4 pages. The physical properties of two rubber- 
like coatings based on “Thiokol” LP-2 are given, together with 
information on their solvent and chemical resistance, formulation, 
preparation, application, and handling. 


“B. F. Goodrich Plastikon Rubber Putty.” B. F. (soodrich 
Co., Akron, O. 2 pages. This catalog section describes the ad- 
vantages of Plastikon for many types of glazing and sealing 
under conditions of vibration, corrosion, or moisture; gives 
directions for use; and lists stock colors and grades 
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Designed To Extrude’ 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


I. these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 





Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describe 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 


ing head. | ee 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 








PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3 N EW JERSEY 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. . 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 





Do You De Your Own Compounding? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, are 
now available for Latex Compounding 


VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide. 
sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of 
these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your definite specifi- 
cations are invited. 


* * * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION aos: 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


VP, 
etwas 


AGENTS = —NNy2eeano 


Centrifuged Latex 


© Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


REVERTEX © Natural and Synthetic 


72-75% Latex 


Latex Compounds 


Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





SALES Soe Charles —_ Il, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Bu 


ffalo 2, N.Y.; L. Blachford Ltd., 977 A educt St., Montreal 3, 


Canada; Ernesto bel Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D. 























OUR 


2nd YEAR 
OF SERVICE 


TO THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


Still $3.00 per year in U.S.A.; $4.00 in Canada; 
$5.00 foreign 
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“Rubber for the Absorption of Vibration.” J. F. Downie 
Smith. Iowa Engineering Experiment Station, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Engineering Report No. 2. 50 pages. This 
report reprints five papers by Dr. Smith and one paper hitherto 





published. ty hese papers are: “Rubber Mountings’; “Rub- 
rings sar Loading’; “Rubber Springs under Com- 
Li dine” “Research on Rubber for Mech anical En- 
“Rubber Springs—Shear Loading II”; and “The De- 

sign of Rubber Mountings.” 


“A.S.T.M. Standards on Plastics.” American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. June, 1950. 626 
pages. Price $4.85. This fitth edition of standar Is, sponsored by 
the Society’s Committee D-20, presents in convenient form some 
120 specifications and test methods covering a wide range of 
plastics and related materials. In addition, there are 11 recom- 
mended practices covering such topics as definitions of terms, no- 


menclature, etc. 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. “Compression Set of Neoprene Type W— 
Effect of Sulfur.” BL-237, August 31, 1950. 4 pages. Data show 
that sulfur severely impairs the resistance of Type W vulcanizates 
to compression set, particularly at high temp eratures. Use of NA- 
22 or Permalux without sulfur is recommended for stocks requir 
ing minimum set at all temperatures. 

“Neoprene Notebook.” No. 46, August, 1950. 8 pages. This 
issue contains the concluding section of an article on dynamic 
properties of neoprene vulcanizates and also includes stories on a 
neoprene pinch valve, neoprene-cork push-out segments for dink- 
ing dies, neoprene shock absorbers tor power driven fasteners, 
and others. 

“The RPAs.” Report No. 50-5, July, 1950. C. J. Mighton. 
24 pages. This report is a detailed review of the properties 
of RPA Nos. 2, 3, and 5, and covers their use in natural rubber 
and GR-S under varying conditions and different types of 
equipment. 


“Silastic Facts.” No. 10, September, 1950. Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 16 pages. Typical applications of Silastic gas- 
kets, seals, diaphragms, hose, and mechanical parts are described 
and illustrated. Also given are extensive data and discussions of 
the physical, chemical, thermal, and electrical properties of 
Silastic. 


“Vinsol Resin in Buna N Adhesives.” Hercules Powder Co., 
W ilmington, Del. 12 pages. Properties and available forms of 
Vinsol resin are presented together with discussion of its use in 
Buna N cements. Topics covered include cement preparation, 
cement application, variables affecting the bond, etc. A brief 
discussion of Vinsol emulsion for Buna N latex adhesives is 
also included. 


“Baker Castor Oils, Castungs, Castor Oil Derivatives.” 
3aker Castor Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 4 pages. This bulletin 
tabulates the company’s products by types and offers information 
on their chemical nature, product and brand names, typical 
properties, and suggested applications. 


“Properties of Flammable Liquids, Gases, and Solids.” 
Loss Prevention Bulletin No. 36.10. Factory Mutual Engineering 
Division, 184 High St., Boston 10, Mass. This booklet features 
a table of more than 650 flammable materials found in industrial 
plants, and gives their chemical formulae, flash points, explosive 
limits, auto-ignition temperatures, specific gravity, and other 
data. 
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Fractionation of Purified Hevea Rubber. G. T. Verghese, 
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Structure Study of Macromolecules by Organic Chemical 
Methods. C. Koningsberger, Chem. IVeekblad, 45, 118 (1949). 
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GREATER CUTTING 


PNA Ye 


Black Rock leads the way with the 
NEW 4M-48 GUILLOTINE CUTTER 
for cutting 

RUBBER—PLASTICS—PAPERBOARD 













The 4M-48 (illustrated) cuts material 48” 
wide, Sheet or Slab stock. Other models cut 
material widths 18”. 24” and 36”. 

Various types of stock measuring, knife 
actuating and conveyor arrangements can 
be supplied. 

Send us information on your minimum and 
maximum requirements . . . it will be a 
pleasure to quote you! 





@ Packed with design and operating features that 
make it more productive . . . more profitable. 





3 -Cen Ge coke: Ge, 0 1c pum oom Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


BUNA N PLASTICIZER 
PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 










A LOW 
COST 






t s 
_ PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 
t aap : 
colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 
pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 
PRODUCTS! 
This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers— SPECIFY GRAVITY 0.9440 
Pied ] : : COLOR, NPA 1 
produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, REFRACTIVE INDEX 1.553 
Roa - ; 4 DISTILLATION, °F vss 021+ 860-730 
excellent elongation, and very low modulus. veCesiiy, $80 @ iéerF — 
PANAFLEX BN-1 plasticized stocks possess 
. é ‘ ‘ SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
good ageing properties, superior electrical char- 
acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil PAN AMERICA omic 
DIVISION 
= Pan American Refining-Corp 
resistance. ; Pi 
{ ast 42n reet ent 
. : : ‘aaa - . Texas City, Texes 
k. 5 Se” 
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Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Lovis 4, Missouri 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


| ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 














WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS’ FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























Compounded especially for 


Give us your molding problem. PLASTIC MOLDERS 


We guarantee you an answer 


based ‘on your conditions, and MO/-/am LIB), Bes ee aed 
not justa standardized formula. PT wa1 sas Wo Pittsburgh 30, Po. 
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nga Polymerization of Styrene. E. A. Hauser, E. 


Perry, J. Phys. & Colloid Chem., 52, 1175 (1948). : 
Isolation and ee of Polyvinyl Acetate. T. Altrey, 
Jr.. M. Berdick, J. Polymer Sct., 3, 899 (1948). 
Copolymerization ot Some Further eter Pairs. T. Al- 
irey, Jr., ©. L. Kapur, Polymer Sci., 4, 215 (1949). 


Solvent Polymerization of anaie: and Styrene-Isoprene. 
L. H. Perry, Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1949, 1438. : 

emesis of Monomers in ens 83 System. D. N. 
Marquardt, R. H. Poirier, L. B. Wakefield, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 
July, 1949, p. 1475. 

Surface Reactions of Copolymers. Rk. B. Seymour, I. Branum, 
Jr. Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1949, p. 1479. RB. B. Seymour, I. 
Branum, Jr., F. W. Haywz ard, Jbid., p. 1482. 

arena Polymerization on a Magnetic Field. J. E. Leffler, 


M fe Sienko, sf Chem. PHuYS., 7. Z1D5 (1949). : af 
Intrinsic eid of Linear Polymers. J. N. Wilson, J. 
Chem. Phy 7, 217 (1949). 
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Umstatter, H. Flaschka, Kolloid-Z., 110, 208 (1948). XII. H. 
Umstitter, Jbid., 153. XIII. H. Umstatter, I. Hansen-Dannewitz, 
Ihid., 211. XIV. H. Umstatter, H. Flaschka, H. Volker, Jbid., 
214. 

Osmotic and Swelling Equilibria of Polystyrene. J. \W. 
Breitenbach, H. P. Frank, .Jonatsh., 79, 531 (1948). 

Kinetics of the Polyamidation Reaction, G. N. Chelnokova, 
S. R. Rafikov, V. V. Korshak, Doklady Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 
64, 353 (1949). 

Inhibition and Retardation in Polymerization Reactions. 
H. W. Melville, W. F. Watson, Trans. Faraday Soc., 44, 886 
(1948). 

Thermoplastic Synthetic Resins. \M. Church, Ann. Repts. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. Progress Applied Chem., “50, 293 (1945). 

Thermosetting Resins and Plastics. C. A. Redfarn, Ann. 
Repts. Soc. : “ mi. Ind. Progress Applied Chem., 30, 309 (1945). 

Rubber. f . Dawson, Ann. Repts. Soc. Chem. Ind. Progress 
Applied i. be * 30, 365 (1945). S. A. Brazier, Ibid., 32, 304 
(1947); 33, 399 (1948). 

Polymerization Products. J. \WW. C. Crawford, Ann. Repts. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. Progress Applied Chem., 32, 259 (1947). 

Polycondensation Products. A. A. Kk. Whitehouse, Ann. 
Repts. Soc. Chem. Ind. Progress Applied Chem., 32, 268 (1947). 

Effects of Impurities in Pigments. C. FE. Hillier, Oil Colour 
Trades J., 115, 847 (1949). 

Latex from Euphorbia canariensis, -\. S. Ruiz, A. S. Merino, 

Von. farm. y terap. (Madrid), 55, 21 (1949). 

Latex in the Manufacture of Pneumatic Tires. A. Nolan, 
Rev. gen. caoutchouc, 26, 351 (1949). 

Permeability of Rubber to Gases. G. J. van Amerongen, 
Ingenieur (Utrecht), 60, MK, 108 (1948). 

Compounding of Hard Rubber. \\. \M. Gall, Rubber Age 
NV. Y.), July, 1949, p. 417. 

Properties of Some Oil —— rss ie Ne F. Lindner, 
\. F. Schmelzle, F. Wehmer, Rubber Age (N. Y.), July, 1949, p. 
424. 

Electric Drive Characteristics for Rubber Processing 
Machines. A. T. Bacheler, Rubber Age, July, 1949, p. 427. 

An Acceleration Study Using y Heder | a Blacks 
in Natural Rubber Treads. WW. \V. Heinlen, Jr., Rubber Age 

. Y.), July, 1949, p. 431. 

‘Cotlideee Ethers and Chlorinated Rubber. R. Hebermehl, 
Farben, Lacke, Anstrichstoffe, 3, “9 (1949). 

ot otra $i Crude Rubber. I. R. Kobayashi, T. Sakurai, T. 


Fushimi, J. . Rubber Ind. a ), 21, 94 (1948). II. Ibid., 
132. 

Rubbers and Their ge ggg Real and Ideal. L. R. G. 
Treloar, Proc. Roy. Inst. ( Brit., 226 (1947). 


Formation of Pores in "Chlorinated Rubber Coatings. K. 
\Wekua, F. Wachholtz, Kolloid-Z., 110, 183 (1948). 

_ Oxidative Degradation of Polymeric Material. A. V. Tobol- 
<v, Discussions Farady Soc., 2, 384 (1947). 

Onidative Degeneration of GR-S in Solutions. J. Lacau, M. 


Mag Discussions Faraday Soc., 2, 388 (1947). 
Resistance of Rubber- Like peg 9 to Inorganic Chem- 
icals. J. A. Meijlink, Chem. en Pharm. Tech (Dordrecht), 4, 208 
coe 
Resistance of Rubber-Like Materials to Organic Chemicals. 
J. A. Meijlink, Chem. en Pharm. Tech. (Dordrecht), 4, 262 
(1949), 


Copolymerization. F. R. Mayo, F. M. Lewis, C. Walling, 
Discussions Faraday Soc., 2, 285 (1947). II. H. W. Melville, B. 
Noble, W. F. Watson, J. Polymer Sct., 4, 629 (1949). VI. R. G. 
Fordyce, G. E. be Ibid., 3, 891 (1948). VII. E. C. Chapin, 
G. E. Ham, C. L. Mills, Ibid, 4, 597 (1949). XIII. C. Walling, 
JT, Am. Chem. aes 71, 1930 (1949). XIV. C. Walling, E. R. 
Briggs, W. Cummings, F. R. Mayo, Jbid., 72, 8 (1950). 

_ Base- ren Polymerization of Styrene. J. J. Sanderson, 

R. Hauser, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 71, 1595 (1949). 
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BETTER WHEN 


yes, it’s grit and impurity free 2 ] D | N G 


WHITE MOVES 


black, or any color you wish 


TEAR 


the tear resistance of No. 1 Smoked 
Sheets can be doubled with 











FLEXO JOINTS 


Offer the Flexibility of HOSE 
| the Strength of PIPE 


For conveying pressures through moving 
pipe lines or to machinery or equipment 
while in motion, use dependable Flexo 
Joints. Complete 360° movement in either 


WYANDOTTE PURECAL* U (the new name for our Ultra-fine 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


direction for pressures from gravity up 
. long wear—low maintenance cost. 


Write for z 
Four styles—standard pipe sizes '/4° to3 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION complete information 7 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 
yandotte , 


In Canada: $. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 13, Ont 
ya U.S. PAT. OFF. 








QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 
} ransmission—Conveyor—E levator 
PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 








THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. +» WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS - BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 














\- : Associated Factories: 
CANADA - MEXICO . VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA J 
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NELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 





RUBBER- VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


San Francisco - Los Angeles: WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 





BrookLyn COLOR WORKS, INC. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22.N.Y. 





Carey MAGNESIA 


The kn 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P, QUALITY 


owledge and experience of Carey 


Research Laboratories in using these 


produc 
availabl 


THE PHIL 
C 


OFFICES A 


ts in chemical formulations are 
. upon request. 


IP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


incinnati 15, Ohio 


ND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





INDIA 


GERMAN PATENTS 
VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


price $1] PER COPY  posrpaip 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


REPRINTS OF 


RELATING TO 


RUBBER WORLD 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 











forged steel hu 
“; 3.0, 8". 





ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 


Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. 


bs for 14%”, 1%” and 2” square bars. 
30"; 12”, 15°. 20” and 24” diameters. 


GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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Behavior of Different Fractions of Purified Hevea Rubber 
during Vulcanization. G. T. Verghese, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
Apr., 1949, p. 280. : 

Fatigue Tests on the Rubber-Cord Bond. E. R. Gardner, 
P. L. Williams, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1949, p. 284. 

_ Silicones as New Materials in Protective Coatings. W. k 

ollings, Paint, Oul, Chem. Rev., ge he 1949, p. 32. 

“apelin of Ebonite. XXVIII. G. Fisher, J. R. Scott, 
J. Rubber Research, 17, 96 (1948). MxIX. E. H. Dock, B. D. 
Porritt, W. H. Willott, Jbid., 98. XXX. D. G. Fisher, J. R 
Scott, W. H. Willott, /bid., 99. XXXIII. D. G. Fisher, J. R. 
Scott, [bid., 151. XXXIV. D. G. Fisher, R. G. Newton, J. R 
Scott, /hid., 161. XXXV. J. R. Scott, /bid. 170. XXXVI. H. 
F. Church, J. R. Scott, Ibid., 18, 13 (1949). XXXVII. D. G. 
Fisher, L. Mullins, J. R. Scott, Jbid., 37. XXXVIII- 
XXXIX. ce R. Scott, Jbid., 67, 131. 

Effects of Pile Bombardment on Uncured Elastomers. 


W. L. Davidson, I. G. Geib, J. Applied Phys., 19, 247 (1948). 
Rubber- me Substances Derived Abe Formaldehyde. III. 
Tr. Kohno, J. Rubber Ind. (Japan), 14, 436 (1941). IV-V. 


Ibid., 15, 335 (1942) VI. Lbid., 409. 

Orwanic Reducing Agents as Air- _— in Unsaturated 
Polyester Resins. D. M. French, Paint, , Chem. Rev., Sept 
29, 1949, p. 15. 

Catalytic Formation of Vinyl —_— on Contact with 
Metal Salts. F. Patat, P. Weidlich, Chim. Acta, 32, 783 
(1949), 

Pieximer Materials for the Building emesis Natural Rub- 
ber Latex-Cement_ Compositions. F. G. Mottershaw, Rubber De- 
Z pments, 2, 2, 5 (1949). 

Effect of Soil Microorganisms on Rubber Insulation. |. | 


Blake, D. W. Kitchin, Jind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 1633. 
ten Reinforcing Properties of High- “Abrasion Furnace 
Black. L. R. Sperberg, J. F. Svetlik, L. A. Bliss, Ind. En: 


Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 1641 

Polymerization of ‘Cte Oils. Rubber-like Products from 
Polymeric Fat Acids. Be. - Cowan, D. H. Wheeler, H. M. Teet- 
cr, R. E. Paschke, C. R. Sel olfield, A. W. Schwab, J. E. Jackson, 
W. C. Bull, F. R. Earle, R. J. Foster, W. C. Bond, R. E. Beal, 
P. S. Skell, I. A. Wolff, C. Mehltretter, Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 
1949, p. 1647. 

Fire-Retardant Coatings for Fabric-Covered Aircraft. S. G. 
Weissberg, G. M. Kline, H. L. Hansberry, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Aug., 1949, p. 1742. 

Processing Behavior of — Polymers. A. M. Gessler, 
A. F. Sayko, Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 1751. 

Polymerization Inhibition and Stopping Agents. E. F. 
Kluchesky, L. B. Wakefield, Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 
1768. 

Anionic Redox Activation of Butadiene-Styrene Copoly- 
merization. P. H. Johnson, R. R. Brown, R. L. Bebb, Ind. Eng 
Chem., Aug., 1949, p. 1617. 

Method for Weight Loss of Plastic Films and Sheets on 
Heating. M. E. Marks, ASTM Bulletin, July, 1949, p. 53. 

Significance of the Charpy and Flexure Tests in Evaluating 
the Impact Resistance of Plastics. H. M. Quackenbos, Jr., 
J. M. Hill, Jr., C. E. Staff, ASTM Bulletin, July, 1949, p. 56. 

Accelerators for Reinforcing Furnace Black Stocks. I. 
W. McG. Morgan, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1949, p. 13. 

Mastication of Rubber. I-II. A. van Rossem, J. Hoekstra, 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1949, p. 43. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
ASSIST ANT SU (PERINTENDE NT, TIRE AND ME THODS ENGI. 












veer with 17 years’ experience in rubber footwear ant othing, desires 
! seiiliion. Address Box NN ». 628, care of Inpia Ru sere Wort D. 

RUBBER CHEMIST, TECHNOLOGIST WISHES POSITION 

with rubber goods manufactu Experienced general moldi ll 
ufacture. L - atory, coumpownd 1g eXperience “Hi yung, amt 


od bac kg rr ound. ddr ess Box No. 629, care of InpIa eos BBER Woat .D. 





~ EXPERIENCE — 





( H. E.;. 6 YE ARS INC L U DIN G PROCESSING, 
juality control, raw material evaluation, and rubber laborato ry man 
ment, desires technical service position or product development 
Bc »x No. 630, care of INpIA RUBBER Wortp. 

RU B BE R CHEMIST—3 YEARS DEVELOPMENT DE PARTMENT 

rg on fuel — and latex foam; 4 years cl lief chemist and 
latex foam novelt {.A 










ger small co pany — facturir 


available immediately. Address Box No. 631, 


RUBBER “PRODUCT ENGINEER, M.E GRADU ATE, 10 

varied supervision experience with jor firms on design, inst 
laboratory liaison, developr mechanical —_ pri  ® 
hesives, films, and sistant ties for automotive avi 
railroad fields. Address Box No. 632, care of INDIA Rt BBER Wort D 


FIRS1 GERMAN SPECIALIST IN CELL PRODUCTS WANTS 
fers a new cell plastic with revolutionized qualities. Not thermo- 
: lightest weight, extremely high solidities, simple productic m. Build- 
and insulation material which covers a wide field of possibilities. Fur 
thermore many inventions in cell-polyvinyl chloride, cell-polystyrol, cell- 
rubber, cell-leather, new process in production. Address all replies to 
H. STRICK, Munchen 19, Romanstrasse 7, U. S. Zone, Germany. 















RU BBE R CHEMIST, ae} & AMBITIOUS. 8 YEARS DIVERSI- 
fied experience in inspection, compounding, and facts ry processing of crude, 
hetic, and reclaimed rubbers on molded goods, sponge, and passenger 

es, desires position in either laboratory or tockaie al sales of large or- 
sonlaation. Address Box No. 633, care of | Inpta Rusper WorLpD. 

RELIABLE CHE MIST- ASSIST: ANT TO CHIEF-CHEMIST IN 
pressure-sensitive adhesives, adhesives from rubber, from lacquer, from 
polymers, resins. Vinylite coatings, quarterlining, laminating cements 
itensive and excellent practical experience. Go anywhere. Address Box 
No. 638, care ot INDIA Ronsen Wor .p. 











FACTORY OR GENERAL MAN AGER—G RADU ATE. ‘CHEMICAL 
engineer with 25 years’ compounding, technical, production and gen- 
eral management experience in most types of mechanical rubber 
goods desires connection with progressive company. Address Box 
No. 639, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WITH TECHNICAL BACK- 
ground desires change. Thirty years’ experience in compounding natural 
and synthetic rubbers, also some plastics: milling, calendering, extruding, 
and molding hard, soft, and sponge rubber mechanicals and specialties; 
mold, die, and machine designing and cost estimating. Prefer connection 
with small organization in New York area. Will consider bonus proposi 
tion. Address Box No. 640, care of InpIA RUBBER W ORLD. 


piccaliine SITUATIONS OPEN 


SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
capable man in sound, well-financed company. Specify all qualifica- 
tions and details first letter. Address Box No. 634, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST 


Requires background of resultful experience in 
product and process development, material applica- 
tion, pilot plant supervision and production liaison 
in rubber products. Specific knowledge in synthetic 
and natural hard rubber formulations and applica- 
tions essential. Experience with cellulosic vinyl and 
phenolic formulations desirable. Advanced degree 
desirable. Position requires initiatrve and resource- 
fulness. Old-line national company located in Mid- 
west. Good opportunity for growth in organization. 
Submit full details in confidence. 


Address Box No. 641, c/o India RUBBER WORLD 


























SITUATIONS “OPEN (Continued) 





WANTED 


Man thoroughly experienced in all phases of serap rubber in- 
dustry and fully acquainted with all types and grades of 
rubber to assist in developing a new department in rapidly 
growing organization. Excellent opportunity for right man. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 645, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














REFINER ROOM FOREMAN. 
be willing worker and able to supervise department. Steady 
and excellent proposition for right party. To be con- 
sidered, state fully, age, marital status, experience, salary 
expected in first letter. Job located in Eastern Penna. 
Box 625, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Rubber reclaiming. Must 








MAKING ROOM FOREMAN AND SUPERVISOR 
FULLY EXPERIENCED ALL PHASES CANVAS AND 
WATERPROOF FOOTWEAR. EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY WITH COUNTRY’S NEWEST AND FAST- 
EST GROWING COMPANY LOCATED WEST 
COAST. 

ADDRESS BOX NO. 626, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








CHEMIST 


EXPERIENCED IN COATING ORGANOSOL FILM. 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY WITH LARGE AGGRESSIVE 
FIRM. OUR EMPLOYES KNOW OF THIS AD. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 627, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 














BERLOW 4ND SCHLOSSER CO. | 
Consultation and Technical Service | 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. IL. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet ey 15, "The Chemical Consultant 


and Your Business” 
New York 11, N. Y. 





29 W. 15th St. 














SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Est. 1931 

A service to aid industry in producing longer-lasting and 
better-looking products. Quick predetermination of durability 
and permanency by actual ‘exposure test in South Florida. 
Write for full information. 

"*Tomorrow’s Products Tested Today” 
4201 N. W. 7th St. Miami 34, Fila. 








October, 1950 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on page 113) 





Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 
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tockpile purchases. The 





uncement that all -by GR-S 
plants are being reactivated brought no 


market since it 
{ 


response on the 
months before the increased 
of GR-S will make itself felt. 
reports that the govern- 


immediate 


some 


were some 








expand its stockpile pur 1g 
to in all recognized grades of natural 
rubber, and this move should ease the pres- 


sure on top-quality sheets. 





announcement of a fourth-quarter 
export duty on Indonesian rubber 
also had no effect on > market. The rise 
j .4 Indonesian cents per kilo- 
rubber will mean an increase of 
ipproximately 7¢ per pound, U. S. curren- 

The consensus of opinion in trade circles 
the present price of rubber is high 
for the Indonesian producer to ab- 


increase 





rom 36.6 to 61 


gram ot 





he tax and still realize a sufficiently 
‘ofit to maintain production levels. 
rs of this higher export duty have 


been current for some Bas and it is be- 
lieved that quantities of Indonesian rubber 
1ave been moved to the ane to beat the 
tax. In general, the greatest effect of the 
new tax will be on the Indonesian export- 
rs who will have to maintain competitive 
price levels with the Singapore market 
No. 1 sheets started the period at a spot 
price of 46.50¢, rose to 55.50¢ on August 
fell to 50.50¢ on August 31 and Septem- 
ver 1, and then rose to a high of 58.50¢ on 
September 15. Similar price movements 
were shown by the lower quality grades. 
No. 3 sheets went from 45.50¢ on August 
to 54.50¢ on August 24, fell to 49.50¢ at 
the end of the month and then advanced 
ig September to a high of 57.50¢ on 
September 15. No. 2 Brown started the 
period at 41.50¢ and, after fluctuating, 
hed a high of 52.00¢ on September 15. 
Bark prices went from 37.50¢ on 
\ugust 16 to close at 47.00¢ September 15. 




















Latices 


Rc: 10,00-long ton Hevea 
objet tive ot the 


ndment t R-1 will 


latex stock- 
forthcoming 
probably be 



















chased in less time than originally ex- 

cted, according to Arthur Nolan, writ- 

i tember issue of Natural 

At present price levels of 

“70¢ a pound, domestic con- 

i 2a latex is expec ‘ted to 

he present level of about 

a month. This decline 

he steady increase in sup- 

result in a relatively rapid 

achievement of stockpile goals. Hevea latex 

stocks at the end of July were 4,753 long 

tons, dry weight: while July receipts to- 

taled 4,041 1 ms, and consumption was 
3,626 long tons 





were re- 


imports 


latex stocks 
substantial 
ates Rubber Co. plantations 
strike-bound 


September, and the 


Irom 


lop Rubber Co. that 
antities of latex di- 
1s Board for stock- 


that it 
country. 





would cease selling 
\ccording to Mr. N 


th nm j state 1-41] 
the United States will 


n, it appears that 
receive the 50,000 





tons of Hevea latex forecast for this year, 
since current high prices will serve as the 
necessary stimulus for production of the 
latex. World production of Hevea latex has 
been estimated at 66,000-80,000 long tons, 
and Mr. Nolan believes the higher figure 
to be more probable in view of prices and 
demand. Production of latex for 1951 has 
been estimated at from 100,000-120,000 long 
tons, with the United States share at from 
60,000-75,000 long tons, but both produc- 
tion and consumption will be influenced by 
selling prices and usage controls. 

latex production during August 
was 2,155 long tons, and the latex con- 
tinues in short supply. While neoprene la- 
tex production figures are not available. 
this latex is also said to be in extremely 
short supply because of increased demand 
resulting from high natural latex prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market was in an un- 

settled condition during the second 
half of August and the first half of Sep- 
tember. The sharp increase in demand for 
scrap and rising prices during the first 
part of August resulted in a heavy out- 
pouring of scrap. Consumers were glutted 


with supplies and, toward the end otf 
August, imposed an embargo on further 
ary aeigee that resulted in scrap prices 
falling off. Under the embargo, reclaimers 


did not accept carload shipments of scrap; 
while trailer loads required special permits 
that were difficult to obtain. It is expected 
that the reclaimers will work off their 
supplies by the end of September and again 
enter the buying picture. 

On the export side, some foreign orders 
of scrap tubes were said to have been 
placed, but, in general, export business was 
confined to numerous inquiries. These in- 
quiries were said to have come from Japan, 
China, and Spain, although there were no 
reports of actual contracts made for ex- 
port. 

Following are dealers’ 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, 
mills at the points indicated: 


selling prices for 
delivered to 





Eastern Akron, 

Points oO. 

(Per Net Ton) 
Sears $25.00 $25.00 
Sivas 60.00 60.00 
35.00 35.00 

¢ pe lb.) 

Black anfier fubes. .4440.%% 8.00 8.00 
Red FU RMUES:) Gu swos 12.00 12.00 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber industry continued 
to operate at top speed during the 
from August 16 to September 15. 
Reclaim s sales for August were about vi 
than those for July, and sales dur- 
expected to increase by 


oe 
perioa 


igher 


ing September are 


another 5%. Reclaiming plants are operat- 
ing on a seven-day-week production sched- 
ule, yet are not meeting the demand. Sev- 


reported to be using 
based on usage of re- 
during the preceding 
six months, but even with these systems 
10st reclaimers are not accepting orders 
from new customers. Reclaim prices were 
itially unchanged during this period, 
but have shown more stability despite the 


eral companies are 
1] tem 
allocation systems 


customer 





‘laim by the 





essel 


mDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


Continued 














MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
SPECIAL: 2 THROPP 25° %. 22" = 60 Mitis W ITH DRIVES AND 


_motor Price right for quick removal from present foundatic 2 
soe 37” 10-opening Hydraulic Presses, 30” rams. Also : rome Vulca 
ers, Calenders, etc Send us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED 
p RODU CTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Phone: 


>Arclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE: HYDRAULIC PUMP, USED ONLY FEW MONTES 
7 GPM 400-pound low-pressure 5 to 1 booster w ith twi a ickers pumips 
1 Racine booster. Complete with 20 h.p. m ) ) 60-gallon oil 
storage under pump. RADIATOR SPECIAL TY ‘COMP ANY, 1700 D 
Road, Charlotte, N. C 


FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, Ine., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, fakiy York 6, N. ¥. Digby 4-8364-5-6. 

FOR SALE: BALL & JEWELL NO. 1 CUTTER; DOUBLE-ARM 
jacketed mixers; 25 gal., 100 gal., 250 gal., 250 gal. stainless. PERRY 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 1515 W. Thompson St., Phila., 21, Pa. 

FOR SALE: 2.60" MILLS, 2-42” MILLS, 1—EXPERIMENT a 
mill Gx 12”. 1—Laboratory Calender 6.x 12”, 1—-outsole 
8 x 18”, one 3-roll calender 24 x 66”, two embossing calenders, 
spreaders, 6 churns, one doubling calender, 1 vulcanizer 42” 

+ x 24” hydraulic press, two 30 x 30” Sicventie presses, one 
mixer size 15, type BB: one dry powder mixer Address Bo 

ire of IxpIa Ru BBER WORLD. 





FOR SALE: F ARREL 1B sc 45", 16" x 48" 15” x: 36", 2-ROLL 
Rubber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” Mixing Mills & Calenders, & other 
iz up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 6”. xe regn 
Lab. size & up. Ball & Jewell Rotary C . : 

onveyer, 6-fan Rubber Drier. Baker Perkins 2 ) 

uty double-arm jack. Mixers, also 9-gal. & Lab. size. Large ste as hs 

aulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x _ 48” platens from 50 to 15( 
tons. Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Hydranlic Pumps & Accume 

Injection Molding Machines 1 to 28 oz. Stokes & Colton single 
nch & rotary preform Tablet Machines, 1%” to 2 . Banbury Mixers 
1) & up. Grinders & Crushers, ete. SEND FOR’ SPECIAL BULLE- 
f . > BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIP 
MENT COMP ANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 





IMMEDIATELY AVAIL ABLE: ONE WORTHING TON 20 x 
18 Duplex plunger Pee New in 1945. In excellent conditior 
100d for maximum of 55 G.P.M. at 3,000 p.s.i. based on 125 p.s.i. steam. 


{ 
Contact PUMP EQU IPME NT & ENGINEERING CO., 238 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


W ANTED: ONE HE -RRING BONE GEAR ENCL OSED REDUCTION 
lrive, ratio 8 to 1, suitable for 100 h.p. for driving 22” x 60” rubber 
ae nder, Input speed 1200 r.p.m. Address Box No. 637, care of INDIA 
Rupger Wor.p. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
New York 


Akron San Francisco 








For You 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 
MILLS VULCANIZERS 





20” x 60” 1-84” dia. x 15’ long, with quick 
18” x 48” opening doors, 100 Ib. p.s.i. 
16” x 40” complete. 

16” x 30” Also new all-steel Vulcanizers— 
10” x 24” any dia. and length. 


PRESSES 

24 x 120—3-22” 
rams 

24 x 24—18” 
rams (new) 


10—30 x 30”—20” 


BANBURY MIXERS 
+ 1A, 3200, +3 


EXTRUDERS 


ram, 2 openings " “ “ no ogh 
1”, 242", 3%", 442", 6 
CALENDERS ae 
28” x 78” 
24” x 66” 1—32” x 100” Roll Grinder 


1—Scott Tester 
1—Cameron Slitter 62” 


18” x 48” 
5” x 14”’—4-roll 





In addition to the above we have available any and all machinery 
necessary for the processing of rubber 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


P.O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 











Efficient 


cononicd NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Chicago, Ill., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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high demand and the fluctuating scrap rub- 
ber prices. 

Final June and preliminary July statistics 
on the domestic reclaimed rubber industry 
are now available. June production to- 
taled 25,869 long tons; imports, 91 long 
i 25,253 long tons; ex- 
and month-end stocks, 
Preliminary figures for 
in of 24,367 long tons; 
tons; exports, 
h-end stocks, 29,- 
1 figures for the first 
long tons: produc- 
302; consumption, 
and stocks, 28,470. 


tons; consumption, 
ports, 889 long tons; 
28,470 long tons. 
July show a producti 
consumptions, 22,307 
900 long tons; 
861 1 
half of ys 150) 
tion, 136,336; 


29 797. Lene 
LSZ,/2/ = export 





1Q 





Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Sp. Gr. ¢ per Lt 
10.00/10.75 





1,18-1.20 








COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton ExCHANGE 
WEEK-EnpD CLosINnG PRICES 





34.5 53 34.93 35.99 


L OW cr yp estimates c coupled with strong 
domestic and foreign demand sent raw 
cotton prices up to new ‘high levels on the 
New York Cotton Exchange during the 
period irom August 16 to September 15. 
The Korean conflict played an important 
part in the rising demand from mills, but 
even if this war ends soon, the mobiliza- 
tion program is expected to continue un- 
abat ed. The steady rise in prices was fea- 
tured by lively mill price fixing that ab- 
sorbed hedges and realizing sales. The ad- 
vance was concentrated in the current crop 
positions since the next crop is not expectcd 
to be limited by any acreage controls. 

The Exchange reported that exports of 
cotton during August and the first half of 
September amounted to 621,264 bales, as 
compared with 269,578 bales during the 
same period last year. The government 
imp. yeti 8 restrictions on raw cotton 
I nters on September 9. Under 
these restrictions, licenses will be required 
for all exports of cotton and linters to all 
destinations except Canada and exclusive of 
shipments valued at less than $250 and 
destined for countries outside the Soviet 
bloc. 











total domestic supply of all cotton for 

the current season of 16,900,000 bales is 
indicated by most data; while the outlook 
for total distribution is estimated at from 
14,000,000-15,500,000 bales. This condition 
would indicate a carry-over at the end of 
the season of only 1,400,000-2,900,000 bales. 
The 15/16-inch middling spot price start- 
ed at 38 AS¢ on August 16, rose to a month- 
ly high of 40.35¢ on August 30, and closed 
the month at 40.25¢. In September, the spot 
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price began the month at 40.33¢ and rose 
to a high of 42.07¢ on September 15. Fu- 
tures prices showed corresponding move- 
ment; December futures rose from 37.56¢ 
on August 16 to 39.42¢ on August 31 from 
39.52¢ on September 1 to a high of 41.12¢ 
m September 15, 


Fabrics 


The boom in the industrial cotton fabrics 
market continued during the period, Aug- 
ust 16 to September 15, with most mills 
withdrawn from the market after having 
sold most of their fourth-quarter produc- 
tion early in August. Another factor in the 

withdrawal from the market was the ex- 
pectation of further fabric price advances 
as the result of rising raw cotton prices 
and a recent wage increase to employes. 

All types of industrial fabrics, particular- 
lv ducks, are very much in demand because 

t the Korean conflict and the mobilization 
program. Although direct purchasing by 
the government has been light, usage by 
civilian concerns manufacturing military 
goods has increased greatly. Duck mills 
are beginning to conve ert to a three-shift 
working day, and this move, if completed 
soon, will ease the load on the market un- 
less the mobilization program is greatly 
expanded. Duck mills have instituted a 
system of allocation of goods to their cus- 
tomers, and this system has worked quite 
well. An allocation system has also been 
initiated by many mills making drills, 
twills, sheetings, and other fabrics, and 
sales well into the first quarter of next 
year have been reported. 


Cotton Fabrics 





Drills 
$0.45 
.39 
nom. 
SP nom 
51.5-inch, 1.35-yd. S. PF... 2... 2.200. nom. 
fe: Eo 73 
Osnaburgs 
le py | Lo hs Oe a rE Yo 325 
DE cates Rebadsakeakean ce yd. -2025 


Raincoat Fabrics 


Bombazine, 64x60 5. 35- - yd. non 
Print cloth, 3834 inch, 64x60........ $0.23 
Sheeting, 48-inch, Co 223% 
52-inch 3.85-yd.......ccccccsccce .245 
Chafer Fabrics 
Reore Varad, Plo. 4 nn as sb oio'ee SOUe 725/.75 
11,65-0576G. VG. So. o0ccccccccseces 67 /.685 
10-80-0z./sq. yd. S. RTE TT 71/725 
BD-OF.78G. FA. Soc cc dcicccsevescioese 0725/.735 


Other Fabrics 


Headlining, 59-inch 1.35-yd 2-ply, yd. .62 





64-inch 1.25-yd. 2-ply 69 
Sateens, 53-inch 1.32-yd ° -635 
BOamets LB. . ws cccccscescces .695 
Tire Cords ; 
K. P. std, 12-3-3.....ccccccccecs 1b 785 
2-4-2 eccecees essere seee ee eoseese ff 





RAYON 


shipments of rayon to 
domestic consumers during August 
totaled 110,500,000 pounds, an all-time 
monthly record. Shipments for the first 
eight months of the year amounted to 816,- 
700,000 pounds, 42% greater than 1949 
cory re for that period. Of the August 
total, filament yarn sl hipments were 82,800,- 
000 here of which 26,500,000 pounds 
were viscose high-tenacity (tire type) 
yarn. Producers’ stocks at the end of 
‘August totaled 15,500,000 pounds of rayon. 
No changes were made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during the period 
trom August 16 to September 15. 


RODUCERS’ 


Rayon Prices 
Tire Yarns 





Tire Fabrics 
1100/490/2...... ee eee eee Te 
1650/980/2....... 

2200/980/2..... 











Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, July, June, 1950; First Seven Months, 1950, 1949 











% of First 
Char age from Seven 
July, Preceding June, Months, 
assenger Casings 1950 Month 1950 1949 
Sewell 
3,469,768 3,605,339 16,142,157 
6,899,459 §,142,3 21,647,360 
52,531 2 270,771 
10,421,758 +18.48 38,060,288 
7,103,496 — 2.68 38,618,923 
fain atory end o 5,690,302 —36.59 9,335,979 
Truck and Bus Cosine: 
1ipments 
~ Orig inal equipment......... 414,068 $50,413 2,330,531 
on mea ment. Eee kas 1,149,722 881,626 3,744,673 
OS ee ee ee eee 54,841 66,081 582,109 
CS ce ioe he'd wb Row ais 1,61 8,631 +15.77 1,398,120 6,657,313 
PROPOR: cic cae chun cs ck ewes 1,160,050 — 0.80 1,169,376 7,101,689 
Inventory end of month....... 1,314,398 —25.94 1,774,829 2,380,776 
Total Automotive Casings 
Shipments 
Original equipment. 3,883,836 4,055,752 23,203,775 18,472,688 
REPIRUNUNNUNETED SG cio. 6h ss' ss 0 5 8,049,181 6,023,930 33,238,079 25,392,033 
RUMNECO CG a ion cess core 6 ee 107,372 114,329 762,228 t 852,880 
De Sots Ooh eee 12,040,389 +18.11 10,194,011 57,204,082 44,717,601 
PEN ngs oe bane css ses 8,263, 546 — 2.42 8,468,710 53,777,139 45,720,612 
Inventory end of month....... 7,004,700 —34.83 10,748,707 7,004,70 11,716,755 
Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Shipments : 
Original equipmert......... 3,884,514 4,058,925 23,199,301 18,455,825 
PRODIRCOIBEDE, .6s.0.0050 000000 5,581,262 4,331,524 23,792,894 18,551,328 
RUMEN. cle scsi ueeinien aaa eesat 163,559 68,360 33,263 566,925 
TOTAL 9,629,335 +13.84 8,458,809 47,525,458 37,574,078 
Production 6,916,496 — 8.2 7,536,925 45,482,614 39,330,771 
Inventory end of month 8,422,233 —25.12 1 248, 213 8,422,233 11,364,436 








Note: Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made in ead months. 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 











Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


—_——_—_—__—_ 


Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurranzBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Single Filling 
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Compounding Ingredients— Colors—White, Zinc Oxide 






























: 5 Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55 $0.17 
Price Changes and Additions i6 ii "1925 
Ti 1725 
Accelerators, wre 17 
DPG (diphenylguanidine) Jb. $0.43 30.49 ‘tie 
DOTG lk 52 53 "l93 
E1-Si3 ; 61 68 taee 
M-B-’ 30 36 rapa 
{ > C 1825 
M-B- b 38 44 b, 21925 
= 68 +4 +4 
42 19 b. 11925 
36 45 1725 
34 41 hb 173% 
c Aud t m ig 
I rek o3 a0 17 
” 68 75 4! 
Z 4 U 44 oid 
A . B. 4 re Extenders 
; B.R.S. 700 lt 0175 .026 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic B.R.T. No. 7 lb. 0265 / 0275 
Eagle and National! . 
Le be E Br li 1875 1885 Fillers, Inert 
Red lead, Eagle and National Purecal D ton 50.00 65.00 
I lt 1975 M .ton 45.00 65.00 
a) 1875 Latex ren ore Ingredients 
ee 2122 Thiocarba (A-1).....0b. 44 3 
Accelerator- Activators, Organic Plasticizers and Softeners 
Emersol 110 l 185 035 
120 é Ik 195 0425 
130 ik 2175 06 
210 Elaine lt 19 016 
I y 600 145 O02 
( } ; 51 .02 
I 430 195 2 
$31 205 
0515 
Antioxidants 0475 
S war A 10 1 046 
O 120 1 .10 0575 
.49 if 
72 bo 
i 60 16 
19 46 
| = 2G 405 
s $35 
: .0425 
Blowing Agents 0283 
Unicel lb. 0.82 
Cenbon Blacks 
ardol 035 
0S 639 lb, 0425 
1995 B b .06 
‘003, B.R.V. lb 0515 
“105 Dispersing Oil No. 10 ib 0575 
125 
10 
22.50 
BRC 20 016 
: 02 
02 
80.00 
0475 
/ 
arbonate 135 
135.00 
0285 
140.00 
795 145.00 
1125 
12 Retarders 
0975 Retarder ASA i 55 








Statement of 
India RUBBER WORLD 


Statement of the ownership, management, and 
circulation, required by the Act of Eesdans ot 
August 24, 1912, < amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, ar July 2, 1946, (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) of India 
Ruspser Wortp, published monthly at Orange, 
Conn., for October, 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher 
yr, Managin edito , and business mana 
: publisher, “Bil niters Publishing 
386 Fourth Ave. Nes York 16, BH. Y.: 
Robert G. Seaman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; managing editor, S. R. Hague, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; business 
manager, B. Brittain Wilson, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. 

2. The owner is: Bill Brothers Publi 
Corp., Raymond Bill, Ed ae Lyman Bill, 
dolph Brown, all at 3 yurth Ave., New Yor 
16; BE X 

























3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
ther security holders owning or holding 1% or 
more of total n t of bonds, mortgages, 
other securities are: None. 

4+. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears u 
the books of the cc pecoigad as trustee or in y 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the pet 
son or corporation for “whom such trustee is act 
ing; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the athant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 








B. Brittain WILson 

; Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th 
day of September, 1950. 

[sear] HELEN M. VERLIN 
Notary Public in the State of New York, Ouali 
New York County, No. 31-9960500 

nission expires March 30, 1952 











Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and individuals listed bekow have 
recently expressed their interests in buying in the 
United States or in United States representa- 
tions. Additional information concerning eac h 
import or export opportunity, including a 





Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms and may be obtained upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
f the United States Department of Commerce, 





Washington, D. C., or acca its field o 
for $1 each. Interested United States companies s 
should correspond directly with the concerns 
concerning any projected business arrangemen 


Export Opportunities 

Medisan, 15 Via Reggio, Turin, Italy: all san- 
itary and prophylactic articles. 

Amita-Shoten, Central P. O. Box 56, Nagoya, 
Japan: scrap rubber. 

Daiya Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha, 2 Ohtemachi, 
2-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan: rubber, i: 
dustrial chemicals. 

Imdanex, 34 Havrevei, Copenhagen Brons 
Denmark: chemicals, molding and injection f 
der for the plastics industries. pac ticular! 
styrene and semi-manufactured plastics 








United States Rubber Statistics — June and First Six Months, 1950 





*143'320 
T1,885 
*24,600 














yn- Bnd 
Imports Totals sumption Exports Stocks 
365,683 365,683 3,509 95,583 
23,015 23,015 0 3,874 
388,698 388,698 3,509 99,457 
13,760 214,617 3,697 55,346 
11,539 156,744 170,038 524 
2,221 26,821 29,967 10 
0 23,483 19,786 2,258 
0 7,569 6,763 905 
$02,458 603,315 589,045 7,206 154,803 
302 136,638 132,727 5,432 28,470 
102,760 739,953 721,772 12,638 193,273 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED (Continued) 


WANTED: RUBBER GROMMET COMPRESSION MOLDS AND 
rubber mallet molds. What have you? -\ddress Box No. 642, care t 
Ixpta Ruspper Wor vp. 


a 


WISH TO LOCATE AND PURCHASE VULCANIZERS, PRESSES. 
ind mills. Please send all information pertaining to such items with 
st prices only. We are a manufacturer-user. Address Box No. 644, ¢ 

f Inpta RuspBer Wor -p. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 


BANBURY AND MILL MIXING CAPACITY AVAILABLE _IN 
central New Jersey area. Laboratory batch control. Address Box 
No. 635, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED AS PARTNERS IN NEW RUBBER ORGANIZATION: TWO 
progressive men with ability to produce foam rubber, molded products, 
etc. Plant now being set up with machinery ready to operate. Capital 
required, $5,000 to $10,000 each. Would prefer chemist and technical 
man with medium to extensive experience. Contact WILMINGTON 
FOAM RUBBER CO., 6202 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. GEdney 


)-6783. 


FOAM FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
We wish contract to manufacture any type of foam products on contract 
basis. Facilities available immediately with finest technical know-how. 
\We have ample supply of latex materials. Located Metropolitan New York 
area. Address Box No. 643, care of INp1A RuBBER WorLp. 


ynitr 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 








URGENTLY WANTED 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION | 
| 80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 | 











CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — ; 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. ““Ouig 
















WANTED 


Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








HOWE MACHINERY €0O.. INC. 

30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 
"VW" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC. N. J. 


Cord Latering, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting 
Skiving, Fiipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
EMGIMEERIAG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


lor lime -\ae TALr Pe - 








WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


RUBBER-TO-METAL BOND 


THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 














NORFOLK, VA. 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


Arey, 2 w S Pat. Loy j 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 











RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
SROOKLYN, M. VY. U.S.A 


RAND RUBBER CO. 


MFRS. 





30c. per copy = 
RUBBER WORLD 
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“ANNALS OF RUBBER” * “ove. ee “tener 
Events in the History of Rubber 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


1950 First 





Imports for Consumption of Crude and Diksha Rubber 














204 $31,525,162 817,953,181 $137,135,996 
S,881,77 2 11,784,523 
502 0 383,612 
and 235,200 148,648 
Db PO1S 1,081,708 $04,142 
Je P6S.405 5 658,549 
G 08.800 291,673 
S $50.87 5,142,240 
RR 204.400 30,776 
> r 743,08 518,519 
85,041,740 $ 27,032 $156,398,728 
Ma 
, ete 2,380 $371,353 1508 $144,204 
Hicycie,. n 955 S20 5,030 4,677 
_ Uther n 12 151 3,920 2,303 
i n 295 579 Leor 1,790 
Rr 
150 1,561 12,71 32,854 
x 10,614 »,493 23,497 15,148 
s 6,507 5,970 19,032 13,555 
€ ’ 88,140 19,139 231,849 51,258 
’ $1,178 8,525 464,361 70,027 
_ Othe r 62,466 24,922 2,568,614 183,892 
R e! ys, except 
ns : 40078 sw ses 288,027 
25,873 cone 83,332 
485 678 1,377 2,666 
375 409 », 164 4,747 
697 1,501 
tor - 4,192 
879 1,464 8,538 11,444 
5,155 = 16,247 
2,462 : 13,763 
100 245 5,047 8,382 
ts 258 “ey 592 
es 6 39 39 
1,260 989 9,037 4,020 
; . 191 2,177 
i 131 2,390 
ducts 94,507 433,412 
TOTALS $285,498 $1,396,639 
GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER IMPORTS ... $35,812,530 ; $157,795,367 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 





3, 
< 2,690 
1,800 1 -_ 3,600 3,584 


61,290 4,263 





1,405,368 $325,063 7,997,013 $1,805,729 
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2,040 551 
4,790 3,856 





736 822 6,591 2,868 
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- 
Quantity Value Qu Value 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
€ e rubber... : pers Sate 8,231 $4,230 
C le g 
: St 299,973 $119,178 1,294,959 506,12: 
Ba 7,198 4,075 9,839 11,372 
S) s: GR-S : 1,020,130 256,581 
‘ 4,050 1,60 
1,028,439 362.509 5,059,914 1,784,22¢ 
211,729 102,361 2,024,841 935,980 
2,900 1,457 15,264 9,263 
Polyis itylene rae 23,400 7,733 345,650 108,024 
Other : ; 83858 926 38,442 28,851 
Reclain r er 1,990,594 148,716 12,069,083 1,023,96 
se Tl r 743,054 13,362 11,910,876 287,398 
DOTALS.i602% 4,308,176 $760,317 33,806,279 $4,958,116 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubt ner 101,106 203,964 399,685 $759,356 
Rut 
17,607 17,828 54,367 59,191 
94,291 57,864 $21,170 263,305 
Ru 
; 20,739 27,268 115,954 
Shoes... a 7,398 43,232 50,923 
Rubber-soled canvas 
CN ee eee 28,778 84,544 158,555 
Soles 58,406 135,409 347,463 
Heels 57,085 372,219 317,324 
Rubber sol 
ft sl Bay | 284,139 42,892 1,568,880 277,557 
dos. prs. 11,979 37,110 71,797 234,740 
: water bDot- 
fountain 
Sree no. 25,319 16,316 167,754 108,754 
ye a ee 176,668 selene 978,443 
Rubber and rubberized 
clott nC. oe 137,700 837,118 
Toy ar velty balloons _...... 25,874 Salers 145,780 
Rubber toyeand Balls...  .§ <«=<s.s aN: | ee 136,438 
rasers ce OS 22,045 16,595 117,558 81,327 
Hard rubber ‘goods: 
Battery boxes...... "0. 27,379 37,778 133,151 204,924 
Other electrical 
goods x SF 108,701 53,509 697,910 527,516 
Combs, finished... .dos. 11,694 8,612 33,925 37,792 
, Sree bhuwe Sack 8=—S ‘we Ree 54,479 
Tires and casi ngs: 
Truck and bus..... no. 59,755 2,294,935 372,490 13,855,031 
aS ees no. 33,800 384,133 216,369 2,580,604 
DRED cksbaesastaen § abmes Saeee 2 sakes 408,331 
Farm tractor, etc... no. 6,741 218,068 41,263 1,329,075 
Other off-the-road.. no. 7,017 605,676 21,293 1,848,138 
CIE. 5 s= 64 <5-0 00% no. 9,526 13,483 50,112 62,551 
Motorcycle. ....... no. 183 1,203 2,188 14,759 
eee no. 1,580 20,488 12,496 213,211 
Inner tubes: auto, bus, 
RIUCN sa wean es no. 54,589 176,664 310,203 982,146 
Ce Pe no. 9,073 39,132 ° 63,475 237,368 
Solid tires: truck and 
To) no. 1,016 23,896 13,033 292,666 
| are i 0C(ité‘C CS 5,559 570 
Tire repair materials: 
camelback....... lbs. 240,215 64,791 1,130,941 300,628 
Co. a orn 171,827 138,081 964,372 758,995 
Rubber and friction 
: tte: 51,804 35,650 274,839 185,273 
3elting: 
h 77,039 98,443 430,883 533,467 
Transmissi 
74,754 127,311 513,432 868,541 
Flat Belts. ..... .dbs. 26,333 34,153 240,471 264,699 
Other... 34. ee 36,802 37,930 149.252 152,590 
Conveyer and 
ROCMNGOT . «vcs sc lbs. 150,173 83,285 498,256 317,448 
Other.. batetee ees 3,806 6,067 107,319 110,953 
Hose and tubing ..... lbs. 598,107 393,308 2,687,311 1,834,505 
Rubber pac kir oy » aS. 134,115 141,069 666,769 657 ,667 
Mats, flooring, tiling ld 585,529 127,494 3,198,301 732,102 
Thread . lbs 11,459 17,849 66,746 103,166 
Texti le cover red . lbs. 17,586 37,266 84,610 218,959 
Gutta percha manu 
factures. .. .. lbs. 3,984 3,474 16,906 16,417 
1,353,481 299,303 3,526,222 987,372 
S0GT4. «sr vs's 2,130, 318 
DOERES awe!» Gewese $6,884,755 ..... $37 694, 489 
GRAND TO! ate ; 
ALL RUBBER ExporTS oe S| $42,652,505 





\ Rupsper Goops Facrory RECENTLY was OPENED IN GUADA- 
making rubber balls, bladders, soccer balls, and 

Eventually rubber parts for pumps, 
industrial parts of rubber that 


lajara, Mexic: 
tubing, with 
rubber mats, and other small 
could be made on t! achines available will 
factured. At present 
be handled. 





employes 
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macl also be manu- 
three tons of crude rubber a month can 


Ix Corompia TirE Output Has Been INCREASING YEAR TO 
year during the last three years, and the upward trend seems 
continuing. In the first half of 1949, 66,463 tires and 47,970 
tubes were manufactured, compared with 122,500 tires and 
63,806 tubes for the whole of 1948. About 60% of the tires and 
tubes are for trucks and buses, and the rest are for passenger 
cars. 


to be 


mola RUBBER WORLD 








CTT your nearest 


SCHULMAN office for 
HARD RUBBER DUST 


As quick as you buzz your secretary — you can 
























put your hands on the special quality Hard 
Rubber Dust you require. 


Our 16 years of manufacturing experience 
makes us well acquainted with ‘intricate and 
4 special operations. With dusts for every purpose 
(ranging between an ash of less than 1% and 
a gravity of 1.17 to an ash content of 55% and 
a gravity of 1.50). We have 82 types of dust 
uniformly made to meet most exacting needs. 
Your specific requirement for proper mesh can 
be supplied from 100% through 120 mesh down 
to 100% through 40 mesh. Another Schulman 
service is the careful custom grinding of your 
hard rubber. Your nearest Schulman office is 
ready to serve you promptly. Ask your secre- 
tary to “FIRST CALL SCHULMAN” for full par- 


ticulars, samples and quotations. 


AKRON 
HEmlock 
4124 





oy A Schulman Inc. 
kKibber aMna Peailica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 








AKRON, OHIO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON S$. JERSEY CITY, N. J 
BOSTON Pi oe Se ae 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. @ HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF 
Liberty 
2-2717 


EAST 
ST. LOUIS 
BRidge 
5326 





* 


_NEW YORK CITY » AKRON, O. e BOSTON, MASS. e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


500 Fifth Ave. 790 E. Tallmadge 738 Statler Bldg. 14th & Converse Room 209, Vincent Bldg., 6308 Pacific Blvd. 





is ideal for separating 


lightweight stocks 


In use for over 20 years, Linerette is a 
quality, specification sheet that provides 
a quick and easy way to separate stock 
without adhesion. Linerette preserves the 
tackiness of the stock and contains no oil 


quo JMER Ener: 


or wax which might migrate. 


LINERETTE is furnished in any width up 
to and including 54”, in rolls of 9”, 111%", 
13”, and 15” diameters; put up on 3” i.d. 
cores. The yield is approximately six 
square yards to the pound. A 9” roll con- 
tains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES~—simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue * Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Coble Address: “BLUELINER” 
| ILLUSTRATED 
’ LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 








